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“Gardenta”’ 32-37 H. P. Siandard ’ 
“The Winner” wins the Block Island Race In 
; Mr. Harry Anderson’s 
Its first peace victory alter many m« mths “Cardenia’’ 


of war shows regular Standard form. 
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testify to the unequaled efficiency of Hyde Turbine Type Propellers. 

For every kind of engine and every type of hull, there is a Hyde that 

will produce maximum results. Scientific design, superfine metals 

and unexcelled workmanship combine to make the Hyde the peer of 
all propellers 
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An LONG; FSLAND : 
SOUND ONE l 
DESIGN CLASS 


HE season of 1920 will see a new class of 18 foot 
water line boats in use on Long Island Sound. This 
craft can be built and owned by members of any recog- 
nized yacht club and should create added interest in the 
sport of small boat sailing. 
An interesting feature of this new class will be the 
fact that the boats may be rigged in two ways, with a 









































gaff-headed sail or with a Marconi rig; of course both of 
equal area. 

As shown in the sketches herewith two different deck 
arrangements are provided, one, a self bailing cock-pit 
with the hatch in the deck; the other, an open cock-pit 
with a small cabin trunk similar to the Seawanhaka Fish 
boats. 








The similarity of the plans of this new one design class 
and of the Larchmont Yacht Club 38-footers is marked. 

It may not be amiss to mention here that the dimen- 
t sions of these boats are as follows: length over all, 29 ft. 
0 in., length over all, 18 ft. 3 in., width 7 ft. 0 in., draft 
4 ft. 3 in., sail area 361 sq. ft., and that the plans for them 
were drawn by William Gardiner & Co. 
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Gulf Coast 


Southern Yacht Club Holds 190-Mile 


ACHTSMEN _ of _—s Louisiana, 
Florida and Mississippi took nine 
days out of the month of July to 
devote to their favorite sport, during 
which time the longest motor boat 
race of the season in the United 
States was run, the Pensacola Yacht 
club held a regatta, the Biloxi Yacht 
Club held its annual event, with two 
days of racing, one for sail- and one 
for motor-boats, and the Pass 
Christian Golf and Yacht Club 
devoted a day to water sports at 
Bayou Portage. Mh. 
The regatta started at 4 P. m., 
July 4, when the first division of 
motor cruisers entered in the southern 
classic—the Garic cup race, from 
West End, New Orleans, to Pensa- 
cola—left the starting line in front 
of the Southern Yacht Club house 
on their 190 mile run. Several hours 
later the second division started, and 
shortly before daybreak of July 5, 
the third and last division, consisting 
of the fastest boats, got away. 

The first boat to finish, as she was 
the first to start, was Violet, the 
flagship of the S. Y. C. fleet, owned 
and driven by Commodore Percy S. 
Benedict. She made the run in 
18:25:40, arriving in front of the 
Pensacola Yacht Club at 10:25 a. m., 
July. 5. Violet was awarded two 
cups—the Southern Yacht « Club 
trophy for the first motor boat to 
finish, outside the Garic cup winner, 
and the San Carlos Hotel trophy for 
the winner of the 12-miles-an-hour 
class. Commodore Benedict .handled 
Violet all the way, and she behaved 
splendidly, never missing a shot all 
the way from West End to Pensacola, 
even in the midst of a 20 knot off- 
shore wind, which persisted all the 
way from Fort Morgan to Pensacola 
Harbor, a distance of 50 miles, all 
on the open Gulf. 

Mercathides, owned and driven by 
P. P. Stewart, of the Pensacola 
Yacht Club, which, with A. V. 
Rogers’ Firefly, came to New Orleans 
from the Florida port just to get 
into this race, left New Orleans with 
\tolet, and finished second, at 11:02 
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Races for 


25 Cents a Copy 
$2.50 a Year 


Nine Days 


Race for Garic Cup and Three Yachting Organizations Hold Regattas from 


July 4 to 13 
By H. H. DUNN 


A. M., July 5, thereby winning the 
S. Y. C. second cup for the second 
boat to finish, aside from the Garic 
cup winner. 

J. Eugene Pearce’s Miramar, a 
handsome cruiser which the New 
Orleans moving picture magnate re- 
cently bought from Fred Semple, of 
Louisville, also left New Orleans 
with the first division, but had so 
much engine trouble that she did not 
reach Pensacola until 1:22 Pp. m., 
July 5, having required 21 hours, 
22 minutes, to cover the 190 miles. 
She received the Pensacola Yacht 
Club’s consolation cup as the last 
boat to finish. J. E. McMahon's 
Lurline II and W. B. Gillican’s 
Au Revoir, failed to finish before 
5 Pp. M., July 5, and so were out of the 
official finishes. 

The express cruiser race, however, 
was run by Brenda IJ, owned and 
driven by C. B. Fox, vice-commodore 
of the Southern Yacht Club. In 
addition to winning the race with an 
average speed of a trifle more than 20 
miles an hour, Brenda II broke the 
previous record of 10 hours, 13 
minutes, made by Ernest Lee Jahn- 
cke’s Quicksilver in 1916, by covering 
the distance in nine hours 29 minutes 
and 50 seconds, from which, as a 
matter of fact, ten minutes should be 
deducted because of delay due to the 
stupidity or laziness, or both, of a 
bridgetender at the Northeastern 
draw on Lake Pontchartrain, a few 
miles from the starting point at New 
Orleans. 

By this race, in which she was 
driven virtually all the way by Vice- 


TART 

of the 
cabin 
sloop race 
to Biloxi 
from New 
Orleans. 


Commodore Fox, Brenda II retired 
the Garic cup in favor of her owner, 
having won a leg on it in 1917 and 
another in 1918, the deed of gift 
providing that the cup must be won 
three times by the same boat to be- 
come the permanent property of any 
contestant. She was also awarded the 
Southern Yacht Club’s cup for the 
fastest time ever made in this race 
Brenda II is powered with two 200- 
horsepower Van Blerks, and, accord- 
ing to R. C. Valle, her engineer, this 
pair never missed a stroke in the 
whole 190 miles, performing perfectly 
even in the difficult waters of Pass aux 
Herons, Swash Channel, and the 
open gulf when the heavy wind came 
out off the land to interfere with the 
racers. 

This was by far the best of all the 
eight annual races which have been 
held since the Garic cup was offered 
The first and second of these races 
were won by Albert Mackie’s Eliza- 
beth, which, it was expected, would 
be a contender this year. The third 
and fourth went to Ernest Lee 
Jahncke’s Glendoveer, and the same 
owner’s Quicksilver captured the fifth. 
Then came the war, and owing to 
harbor restrictions on the port of 
Pensacola, the course was changed 
to Biloxi, Miss., a distance of only 87 
miles from New Orleans, where it 
remained for 1917 and 1918. Brenda 
II entered the field in 1917 and won 
easily both years. This year, by vote 
of six to two, the regatta committee 
decided to return the race to Pensa- 
cola, and Brenda II again demon- 
strated her right to the place as queen 









RENDA Il 

C. B. Fox, S. Y. C.), winner of 
the Garic cup race from New Orleans 
to Pensacola, 190 miles. 


(Vice-Commodore 


of the S. Y. C. fleet by smashing all 
the southern records for the dis- 
tance. There were ten-entries this 
year, but only six boats started. 
Haoma, one of the fastest boats in the 
fleet, owned and driven by H. N. 
Moody, who isin every race and every 
other advancement of yacht club 
life, was withdrawn at the last 
moment owing to illness in Mr. 
Moody’s family. Tennessee, the big, 
good-looking cruiser lately acquired 
by Fleet Captain I. T. Rhea, sank at 
her moorings in the New Basin Canal 
a day or two before the race, when a 
careless employee left her seacocks 
open, and could not be overhauled 
in time for the contest. Firefly, which 
came over from Pensacola to take 
part in the race, did not get into it, 
and Quicksilver, recently purchased 
from the government by ‘ Mannie”’ 
Sporl and George Plant, could not be 
got ready in time. The field was 
thus reduced to six starters. The 
S. Y. C. patrol boat preceded the 
racers and checked them at the 
Rigolets, afterwards following on to 
Pensacola. 

After taking part in the Pensacola 
regatta, and the grand ball which 
followed it, the S. Y. C. fleet raced 
back to Biloxi, Miss., in a handicap 
contest for the Werner cup and there 
took part in the regatta of the Biloxi 
Yacht Club held July 9-10. The 
special feature of the first day of this 
regatta, which was devoted to sailing 
craft, was the race for sailing schoon- 
ers, which drew a large number of 
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entries from the Mississippi coast 
fishing fleet. The second day, which 
was devoted to motor boats, devel- 
oped an equally interesting race 
with many entries in the event for 








Bon Voyage! 


I WISH you a boat and a sailing 
breeze, 
And the lift of an easy swell; 
A quick reach out, ere you go 
about 


Round the shoal that you know 
so well; 


A quiet run home through the 
evening haze, 
On the heels of the making tide, 
And a breath to last, till you’re 
made all fast, 
And the dinghy’s moored by 
the side. 


I wish you a sun on seas which 
run, 
Agleam in their valleys wide; 
The shivering shake as the green 
you take 
In a welter overside; 
And the sting of the spray, as you 
thrash your way 
luff to the screaming 
squall ; 
And the flurry of foam, as you 
hurry for home, 


And. . . gear that will stand 
it all! 


And 








auxiliary schooners, of which there are 
scores along the gulf coast. There- 
after, the fleet cruised to Bayou 
Portage, where the Pass Christian 
Golf and Yacht Club held a regatta 


U RE- oe | 
VOIR, 

W. B. Gil- 

lican’s new 


cruiser ,one 
of the con- 
tenders in 
the Garic 
cup race, 
July 4-5. 
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July 12, and thence returned to N¢ 
Orleans, arriving July 13 and lj, 
after nine days of the best wat 
sports the gulf coast has ever 
The Southern Yacht Club is mal 
ing every effort this year to revi\ 
interest in sailing races, and hi 
succeeded largely through the co 
struction of a fleet of six 21-fo 
open sloops, of one design, whic 
are racing off the S. Y. C. house at 
West End almost every Saturday 
The old-timers, former commodores 
vice-commodores, rear-commodore 


see! 


and other officials of the club in day 

gone by have taken much interest 
in this revival, and have sailed 
virtually all the races in the 2l- 
footers. On the afternoon of July 5 
all six of the “‘fish class boats’’ wer 
out and W. B. Edgard, sailings 
Minnow, though he got away next t 


last at the one-gun start, won the 
race, beating such old-time sailors as 
‘“‘Billy’’ Porteous, who handled Jar- 
pon; Stirling Parkerson, in Shark; Al 
Farrell, in Porpoise; J. M. Kinabrew, 
sailing Mackerel, and F. F. Farrell in 
Pompano. The course is three times 
around a two mile, triangular course 
and the races are drawing crowds t 
the S. Y. C. house every Saturday. 
Surprising records also were hun; 
up in a race of cabin sloops from 
New Orleans to Biloxi, which started 
at 5 p. m., July 5, and finished 
between 3 and 5 A. o., July 6, the 
first race of its kind which ha 
held in these waters in some years, 
and pleasantly remindful of t! 
days when every summer found doz- 
ens of sailboat races off every port « 
the gulf coast. E.H. Keep, one of th: 
veteran yachtsmen of the coast, 


5 beer 


1d 
- O]K 


the race, sailing Sis, owned b 
Lawrence Fabacher. He covered 
the 87 miles in the remarkable. tim: 
of 10 hours and 40 minutes, winnir 

the S. Y. C. cup. Sinner, owned b 
Robert Spearing and sailed by W. L 


Mangan, finished only ten 
behind Sis, and the other four of t] 

six entries all reached the finishin 

line before daybreak. All took part 
in the Biloxi Yacht Club regatt 
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The Southern Yacht Club is build- 
ing this year a new clubhouse, to cost 
$250,000. It will be a concrete and 
steel structure, from designs prepared 
by Rathbone DeBuys, club architect. 
It will stand a little further out in 
Lake Pontchartrain than the present 
clubhouse, and will have behind it 
large pens for motor and sail boats. 
The club has had an unprecedented 
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growth in membership under the 
administration of Commodore Bene- 
dict, who is now serving his second 
term, and has reached the 2,500 mark 
in members, being the largest yacht- 
ing organization in the New World. 
It is the second oldest yacht club in 
this country, having been founded at 
Pass Christian, August 6, 1849, and is 





93 





exceeded in age only by the New 
York Yacht Club, which it has 
passed in membership. A movement 
is now on foot to unite all the yacht 
and boating organizations of the gulf 
coast in one association, that 
interstate and intercity regattas, 
cruises and races can be arranged 
between these clubs each year. 


SO 
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will start in September. 
clubhouse. 


RCHITECT’S drawing of the new $250,000 h 
This view is from the lake, and the 1,000 foot boatpen is in the rear of the 
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Yacht Club, on which construction 











From the Editor’s 
Mail 


The Editor of YACHTING, 

New York. 

Dear Sir:— 

Delighted with the photos and 
articles of model yachting in the late 
numbers of your good monthly. 

As you have shown the type of 
craft used on both seaboards, it would 
be interesting to know what kind 
of craft are being developed in England, 
where I believe there is more interest 
in models and racing than here. 
Racing here for the last few years is on 
its last legs, because all of our models 
are built to old sail area water line 
rule which seems to bring very freak 
boats with deep finkeels, perhaps of 
half the draft of w. l. and very large 
sails. This type of boat is just as much 
out of date with yachting folks as 
skimming dishes or sandbaggers. Sons 
of present day yachtsmen demand 
models like the present N. Y. Y. C. 
rule boats or universal rule that, to 
scale, would make fine little boats. 


One reason the modelists here do 
not want to change the old rule is that 
it is so easy to design to. Any one can 
fathom it. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle gave a 
perpetual challenge cup to be raced for 
yearly; Decoration Day and Labor 
Day, and it has been the cause of over 
100 models being built and raced over 
20 years, I think, and is the one and 
only ‘“‘America’s Cup” for American 
model yachting. 

Some years ago Mr. Easton of 
Greenwich, Conn., and New York, 
offered a challenge cup for models, and 
picked out The Rudder to be the 








custodian of the trophy, and selected 
the old international rule of England, 
hoping to have yachts of seaworthy 
type able to race our English cousins. 
He brought over an English champion 
which was easily beaten by American 
built boats at Prospect Park Lake 
It was claimed that some of the rules 








HY a big boat when a 

little, inexpensive, and 
easy-to-build craft, may be pur- 
chased in which youngsters may 
learn to sail? Herewith is a 
sketch of 
a little 
craft— 15 
ft. x 6 ft. Pe 
and all / = 


boat. fe 
peg 
| Bis, ae ? 


/ \\ae 














were not carried out as they should 
have been, and the series declared off; 
and the half dozen models built under 
this rule, also about dead in England, 
have not raced since. 

Lately the U. S. Navy has, I believe, 


decided that models can be used to 
very great advantage in deciding on 
designs for large vessels of all classes for 
surface, above surface, and below. 
For every important craft one or more 
models must be made. 

In England, the best designers have 
published designs of 18 footers to the 
new B. R. A. rule, and the modelists 
have made scale models 2 inch to foot 
to try out the possibilities of the rule. 
From accounts they proved to be sound 
little boats, interesting, instructive, 
and useful. It would be as interesting 
if new ideas for, say our universal, or 
N. Y. Y. C. rule could be tried out 
with models. The old w. |. and 
sail area rule would not do in scale for 
models from large racers, because the 
models would not carry the sail though 
on the displacement models like the 
“P's” or “R's” it might. 

As YACHTING in the past has devoted 
a few pages to the interest of models, 
and as you have been so generous 
lately, why not advise building to a 
modern rule boats that would be more 
interesting, up to date, and useful, and 
perhaps to start off model building and 
racing to hold the enthusiasm of some 
years ago. 

In the last few years the Navy has 
spread all over the country the charms 
of sea life; and many men in the 
future, if the country continues 
to prosper, will take up yachting for 
pleasure; and as all the roads, even if 
dustless, are so crowded that one for a 
few hours’ quiet will be driven to the 
shores, there to embark or take wings. 
This will mean a revival of yachting in 
all sizes perhaps, of which models 
should be considered first, so that I 
hope the few pages of late in YACHTING 
may be a monthly fixture. 


Very truly yours 
FRANCIS LEE 


HERRESHOFF. 
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Copyright Press Illustrating Service 


OT the famous Round Pond, but its American counterpart, Conservatory 


Lake, in Central Park, New York. 


The 


O* a spring morning the 
Round Pond and its sur- 
roundings would strike any one 
as beautiful; to one who has 
haunted that delicious pool for 
the whole of his conscious life it 
is a perfect gem in its emerald 
frame. But the lifelong joy of 
the Round Pond is not in its 
setting. What feasts the eyes of 
every lad of every year is the 
water and the boats. To have 
been a skipper on the Round 
Pond is to have entered a life-long 
brotherhood. 


There is no child but wishes to 
own something that will float, 
and, if possible, move, unaided 
on the most mysterious and de- 
lightful of all the elements. Full 
initiation comes slowly, by well- 
marked degrees. First, the simple 
unrigged boat that floated en- 
chantingly on the waters of the 
bath; then perhaps the paper 
boat sent out on a_ perilous 
voyage, from which it never 
returns; next, inevitably, some 
foolish grown-up, usually a grand- 
mother who has no sealore, buys 
out of the goodness of her heart 
some gimcrack thing with a 
ridiculously shallow draught and 
a crowd of sails that will not move 
—-a craft that anybody could see 
was not seaworthy and doomed 
to capsize at the first breath of 
the wind. Few disappointments 
in after life are so poignant 


Round Pond—A Meditation 


The following ‘‘theft’” from a recent issue of THE Lonpon TIMEs ts worthy of reproduction 


as the fatal foundering of this 
toy, so breathlessly carried to the 
Pond, so tearfully borne away. 
But soon the real apprentice- 
ship begins. First the craft is 
tiny, a mere cockleshell, with an 
ill cut, flimsy mainsail, held by a 
tenous thread of a sheet: still, 
she floats, and her sail bellies in 
the breeze. Her coasting voyages 
are timorous and slow; her nose 
hardly wrinkles the surface of the 
water, and she labours sadly 
in one of the tricky squalls which 
make the Pond a terror to all 
young salts. The successor marks 
the process from able seaman to 
skipper. She is larger, more sea- 
worthy, and fully cutter-rigged, 
and her owner, now trusted 
with his own guidance as well as 
with that of his ship, spends 
with her unforgettable days that 
are all too short for the romance 
they hold. He becomes an expert 
in the trade routes of the Pond, 
gauging to a nicety the right port 
from which to launch for the 
longest possible voyage, provided 
one of those annoying flukes does 
not blow up to drive the vessel 
ignominiously into the very 
haven from which she started. 
Finally, with luck, the last and 
finest of the fleet is acquired, the 
ship of worth and svbstance, 
cunningly fitted with a swing 
rudder, with trim lines and a 
racer’s bows, a well-caulked deck, 


and a main sheet neatly adjust- 
able with tiny guys. It 
ship of one’s boyish dreams and 
one’s more elderly memories 
How proudly she sailed, hov 
gracefully she heeled over in th 
wind! With a fair wind on th: 
beam she moved like a fairy 
curving the water with her bow 
and leaving a prodigious wak: 
It was impossible to say fron 
what aspect she looked finest 
whether it was from her stern a 
she serenely made off on a nev 
tack, or whether it was from end 
on, as she made for shore, het 
jib and foresail showing like tw 
threads so prettily curved, but 
trim and taut, holding her head 
well up into the wind. 


is th 


There were bad days as well : 
good for the master mariner 
Collisions, if rare, were always 
possible; and collision might mea: 
that neither was recoverable with- 
out the pole of the kindl: 
keeper. Then there were griev- 
ous accidents to be avoided 
shore, such as the dropping of t] 
gallant ship and the inevital 
destruction of the bowsprit 
was a bitter day when 
happened, for it meant a wh 
day’s sailing wasted while th 
vessel went to dock. Dead 
calms were to be feared als 
especially towards evening, th: 
gathering dusk, the last minut: 


(Continued on page 124) 
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HE Rudder for June, 1909, 

published my analysis of the 
various mathematical elements of 
the yawl Spray. The article included 
the metacentrix heights, displace- 
ment curve, curve of stability, curve 
of immersed girths, and.a calculation 
of all the various centers of force and 
resistance in the original Spray. 

For many years I have intended 
building a boat on the lines of the 
Spray, but somewhat smaller. Mr. 
Victor Slocum remarked to me re- 
cently that his father had considered 
the Spray a little too large to be 
handy, and when I showed Mr. 
Victor Slocum the lines that appear 
with the present article, he approved 
them as just about right for cruising. 
He manifested great interest in the 
design, particularly the addition of 
the engine, and expressed the hope 
that a number of boats would be 
built from these lines, as he felt that 
the type should be perpetuated. 





SHEET I, LINES 


The lines which appear in the 
present article were developed by me 
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Twenty-Five Foot Cruiser 


C. ANDRADE, Jr. 


from the body plan of the Spray, as 
it appears in Slocum’s book. This 
body plan in the book appears on a 
much larger scale than the sheer and 
half breadth plans. I therefore chose 
the body plan, as offering the smaller 
chance of error in expanding from the 
size of the lines in the book to the 
size of the lines actually used. In the 
present instance the lines are 
expanded to a scale of 1% in. to the 
foot, producing a boat two-thirds the 
size of the old Spray, and eight 
twenty-sevenths the displacement, or 
about 10,500 pounds. 

In developing the lines I have 
used 12 water lines, 6 buttocks and 
5 diagonals. I spared no pains in 
vetting them accurate, and believe 
them to be as fair as it is possible to 
bring a set of lines. The buttocks 
and upper water lines from the mid- 
ship section aft are laid out with the 
flat of a sheer batten, and the diago- 
nals almost up to the bow are laid 
out in a similar manner. 

The buttocks and diagonals, par- 
ticularly diagonal D, which is a nor- 
ma! almost the entire length of the 


boat, exhibit wonderful ease and 
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Spray Model 


refinement, and explain the fact that 
the Spray at her best logged 8 knots 
under sail. 

In the article of June, 1909 referred 
to, I made a very complete analysis 
of the qualities exhibited by the 
Spray lines, and will not here repeat 
what I there said. 

I have adhered serupulously to the 
lines as given in Slocum’s book, with 
such fairing as was necessary. 

There have been only two modi- 
fications: First, the necessary change 
of cutting away the skeg and setting 
the rudder a little farther aft, so as 
to leave room for the propeller; 
Second, a modification in the sheer 
line of the top of the rail and the 
rake of the rail at the stern. These 
changes in the rail give the boat a 
totally different appearance from the 
original Spray. Her rail was brought 
up square at the stern, and carried a 
constant height of 14 in. the full 
length of the boat. The sheer line of 
the rail in the present design and the 
rake at the stern materially increase 
her looks without in the 
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slightest degree detracting from her 
working qualities. 


SHEET 2, TABLE OF OFFSETS 


This table has been worked up 
with much care, and where necessary, 
gives the plus or minus mark after the 
eighth of the inch, thereby bringing 
the measurement to within one- 
sixteenth of an inch for mould loft 
purposes. There is one feature in the 
table of offsets which is somewhat 
unusual, and that is, the table 
furthest to the right. Here are a set of 
dimensions applicable to the sheer 
plan and half breadth plan, showing 
the distance from the intersections 
of the water lines with the stem, rab- 
bet and buttocks, to the nearest 
station forward of such intersection. 
By using these dimensions in both 
the sheer plan and the half-breadth 
plan, there is a check on the accuracy 
of the buttocks and water lines and 
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which will be taken up more in 
detail in connection with sheets 4 
and 8. Four inch white oak floors 
are set on every other frame. The 
bed logs are through fastened to the 
outside of the planking. The shaft 
log and stern post is made up of one 
oak knee sided 9 in. and is fastened 
with two smaller hackmatack knees 
to hackmatack chime pieces, which 
form the knuckle of the transom on 
the inside. 

There are two bilge stringers on 
each side and a double clamp. The 
frames are butt cut white oak sided 
13% in. molded at head 1%% in. and 
at heel 2 in. The deck beams are 
spruce spaced 8 in. on centers, sided 
13% in. molded 254 in. There are a 
number of extra heavy deck beams 
at point where the greatest strains 
occur, as shown in the sheer plan 
sheet 3. 

The bottom plank is 11% in. yellow 
pine, full length, no plank to be over 
3 in. wide. The deck plank is 1 in. by 
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restful form of steering gear that | 
been devised. The binnacle 
in place right under the wheel, and 
the whole rig is very handy. T 
bottom of the seat lifts up formins 
hatch, and affords ready access 
the exhaust pipe and steering g: 
for all purposes of adjustment and 
repair. After a long run on a hot 
day the lifting of this afterhatc! 
quickly cools the lazerette. 

The sheer plan of sheet 3 shows 
the lead of the exhaust pipe, whic! 
runs to the deck line and then turns 
down, discharging well above th 
water line. There is a Maxim silencer 
through which a small amount 
water is sent into the exhaust pip 
The rest of the exhaust water di 
charges into a bypass and empti 
into the main exhaust pipe close | 
the transom. 

The construction of the cabin 
coaming at the base is somewhat 
unusual (sheer plan sheet 3). It con- 
sists of a spruce strip 1% in. by 2! 
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the lines can be brought to complete 
fairness. 


SHEET 3, CONSTRUCTION 


The sheer plan on the construction 
sheet shows in detail the various 
structural features of the design. 

At the stem-head there is a false 
rabbet line, which continues up from 
the real rabbet line, while the real 
rabbet at the stem-head is set aft 
somewhat. This increases the 
strength of the stem at its head, and 
obviates the chance of tearing the 
stem-head by the lateral pull of the 
gammon straps against the bowsprit. 

The stem is one piece of hackma- 
tack, sided 9 in. scarphed to the 
Kelson and keel, znd held in place by 
two 1 in. bronze bolts. Immediately 
aft of the stem is a heavy 4 in. 
white oak knee, which runs well out 
into the bilges. The kelson is sided 
12 in. and has under it a metal keel 


2 in. tongue and groove spruce, full 
length. 

There is one novel feature about 
the construction of the cabin roof 
and cabin slide. These parts are built 
up of 3 ply spruce, 3% in. thick by 2 in. 
wide. The lowest layer is laid thwart- 
ships; the next layer, 45 degrees from 
the first; and the third layer, 90 
degrees from the second. These 
layers are built to shape over a form 
which has the negessary crown, and 
as they are built up one over the 
other with this curve, they hold the 
curve when they are put into position 
on the boat. Thus, there are no 
beams for the cabin roof or the cabin 
slide. This construction saves double 
the moulding of the usual cabin 
roof beams, say a total of four inches 
in the present design, and this adds 
four inches to the headroom for the 
height of cabin house shown. 

The seat with back rest and hori- 
zontal steering wheel is used in most 
of my designs. I find this the most 





in. which is through bolted throug! 
deck plank and deck beam. The cabit 
coaming is then screwed to the first 
mentioned spruce strip. The deck 
canvas runs under the spruce strij 
and up between the spruce strip and 
the cabin coaming. The advantag 
of this construction is that it does not 
cut down the clearance under th 
ends of the deck beams in the way 
the cabin coaming. Indeed, th 
clearance runs right up to the deck 
plank between the ends of the deck 
beams. 

The shaft log is shown in great 
detail and the lead of every bolt 
given, showing clearance betwee: 
the bolt and the shaft hole. 

The rudder is fastened to the stock 
with four flush screws so that tl 
stock may be unscrewed and raised 
and the rudder taken out without 
disturbing the keel or skeg. 

There is a full length metal kee! 
which is somewhat unusual for t! 


(Continued on page 104) 
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* interesting boat is this newer-day Spray, and a study of these plans will reveal many unusual 
constructional details all of which have been carefully and most accurately devised. Here truly 
is a big little boat in which one might cruise anywhere. 
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EONIE is a wonderful combination of room and sea- 


worthiness. 


HE Mathis Yacht Building 

Company built two sister 
boats, house-boats, one, the Leo- 
nie, for Mr. Murray Guggenheim 
of New York. There was con- 
siderable speculation as to which 
would be the better and faster 
boat. Two 125-150 h. p. Standard 
engines were installed in the 
Leonie and it is enough to say 
that Mr. Guggenheim was highly 
pleased with the results. The 
Leonie is 106 ft. long, 20 ft. beam, 
and 3 ft. 6 in. draft, and makes 
111% miles per hour. 


Nothing has to be said of 
Mathis house-boats or Standard 
engines. The accompanying 
views of cabins and deck show 
the individual arrangement and 
charm of furnishings and decora- 
tions. The boat is built modern 
in every respect, with electric 
windlass rigged to lift the boats 
which are carried on top of the 
deck house extension. The aft 
deck is arranged to be entirely 
screened in from the deck house 
and aft, the screening being port- 
able. The main deck house is 
arranged with chart room in the 
forward end, pantry abaft chart 
room, connected by dumb waiter 
to galley below. Abaft the pantry 
is the dining room, which opens 
up with large sliding doors into 
the living room in the after end of 
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HE dining 

room is in 
the after end of 
the deck house 
and beau- 
tifully furnish- 
ed. Here, 
practically en- 
circled by win- 
dows, one may 
dine leisurely, 
the while en- 
joying the 
breeze of the 
sea and the 
vista of wave 
crests and sun- 
light. 





COOL spot despite the year around sunshi 
Southern skies. 
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shore crutsing, and a wonderful 
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WIN beds lend a homelike atmosphere to this state- 


room. 


HE owner’s quarters are sumptuously appointed, large 
and well lighted. 






IKE the 

dining 
room this, the 
living room, is 
located in the 
main deck 
house. From 








the newel 
posts to the 
light fixtures, 
and from the 
cushions to 
the deck beams 
every detail is 
harmoniously 
blended. 












the deck house. A stairway in the 
after end of the living room 
leads to the owner’s quarters 
below, with four large double 
staterooms and bath room for 
each stateroom. The bath rooms 
are lined with opalite glass half- 
way up and paneled above. 
Separate intake ducts for ven- 
tilation are run from the owner's 
quarters aft and connected to a 
fan on top of bridge. 


Forward of the owner’s quar- 
ters is the engine room. The 
driving power is in two 125-150 
h. p. 6-cylinder 8% in. by 11 in. 
Standard air starting and re- 
versing engines, the engine in a 
class of its own for power, in- 
stantaneous control, flexibility, 
smoothness, compactness. Then 
there is the Standard 4% K. W. 
auxiliary set, comprising air com- 
pressor, bilge and fire pump and 
generator, which furnishes cur- 
rent for all the cabin and deck 
lights, search-lights, and plenty 
to spare for gala illumination. 
The engine room has a modern 
electric light plant and storage 
batteries, electric pump 
and electric driven ice plant. 
The ice plant besides making 
ice, cools the main ice box in the 
galley and pantry and ice box 
in the deck house. 


The galley forward of the 
engine room is fitted out with the 
most modern appliances and is 
complete in every detail. 
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Wartime Cruising 


Cruised the Maine Coast Despite the Kaiser and the War 


How Bonnie Jean 


HURSDAY morningwas remark- 

ably warm and still—one of those 
mornings when the sun sends down 
heatwitha vengeance. Therewashard- 
ly enoughwind to ripple the water, but 
it came from the right direction for 
clearing weather, which, on this part 
of the coast, is north west. Any old 
yachtsman will understand the feeling 
that came to us as we plugged along 
toward Cape Rosier and up the coast 
to Castine—that. delicious don’t- 
care feeling which comes to all of us 
once in a while, when one rejoices in 
indolence and has no regard for time. 

The black sloop followed us out 
under power, and her spotless bows, 
glistening in the sun, made a pretty 
picture. She must have had a good 
engine because she kept within hail- 
ing distance all the way and did not 
use the sails. 

At the end of an hour or more we 
had our first view of historic Castine. 
It was a view that will not be for- 
gotten for many a day to come and 
one we hope to see again. The sleepy 
old town lay on a southern slope of the 
peninsula, climbing sharply up from 
the water’s edge to the plateau above. 
Off to one side stood the windmill, 
which is marked on the chart, stand- 
ing out in bold relief against the sky- 
line. Far away to the east rose the 
dim humps of Mount Desert and the 
solitary cone of Blue Hill. South- 
ward, the flat expanse of Penobscot 
Bay sparkled and shone under a 
cloudless sky, with Long Island 
reposing in its midst, the Camden 
Hills forming a background. Straight 
ahead, smooth as a china cup, was 
one of the finest harbors on the 
whole coast; and off to port the mouth 
of the Penobscot River, which winds 
its way for a distance of about thirty- 
six miles up to the city of Bangor. 

Seaport towns have a trick of 
taking on the color of the day’s 
weather, and their citizens are as 
responsive as the barometer to every 
change and flaw. Just then, as we 
drew near the landing, the sunlight 
lay like thick yellow dust on the 
warehouses and docks, and a good- 
natured burr of voices from the group 
of idlers.on the wharf gave: notice 
that everybody was in good humor. 

Supplies of all kinds were badly 
needed, so we scattered over Castine 
bound on diverse errands. We came 
back loaded with history, provisions, 
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post cards, and the usual gewgaws 
sold at summer resorts. We then 
began negotiations with a garage 
man near the landing regarding the 
purchase of some kerosene. 

The fuel was there, six untapped 
barrels of it, and the man was willing 
to let us have all we wanted at the 
cost price of thirteen cents a gallon, 
if we would transfer it from barrel 
to tanks. He usually sold kerosene 
in barrel lots, and had neither time or 


inclination to bother with small 
quantities. This did not trouble us 
HEN Be 
the wind 


blows the sea 
pounds at the 
rugged line of 
the Maine coast 
with the power 
of a titan, and 
woe be it to any 
disabled craft 
which _ drifts 
ashore there. 


much, for it was a trifling job to bore 
a hole in the barrel, stick in a faucet, 
and draw off twenty-four gallons, 
which filled the tanks. This was all 
we had used since leaving Booth Bay. 

Castine Harbor is only a half mile 
wide, yet it contains so many choice 
anchorages that it was a puzzle for 
us to select the best one. Finally, 
acting on the advice of a fisherman, 
we decided on Smith’s Cove, directly 
across: from the town, where we 
found ourselves surrounded by trees 
and clam-flats. The cove was also a 
sort of repair station for sardine 
fishermen. On shore were some build- 
ings in which the men repaired their 
nets and tackle. Anchored in the 
cove was a stake driver used for 
building the weirs, with a single 
cylinder engine installed to run the 
thing. Thousands of bushels of 
sardines are caught in these waters 
every season. They are really not 
sardines at all, but small herring; 
they are, however, carried to East- 
port or Rockland by boat, where 
they are so nicely packed in oil that 
they pass for the real thing. All these 
fish are caught in weirs, it being 


against the law to net ther 
After eating heartily of potat 
salad and spaghetti, we came into t! 
cockpit to enjoy a smoke. Peace and 
contentment seemed a part of Smith’s 
Cove and the woods yielded up tl 
balm of their rich perfume. _ TI! 
sunset was dying from the sky, and 
already the flashes from Dice Head 
light were cutting the dusk. Not a 
sound broke the stillness of the per- 
fect evening until—buzz, buz, uz, z 
came the hum of man-eating mos 


quitoes—big fellows, as large 





eagles, with their bayonets sharpened 
and ready to go over the top. They 
were preparing for an offensive, and 
everything pointed to a big drive 
Evidently this first bunch liked our 
blood so well that the aeroplane 
scouts wirelessed the news to the 
gang in Jersey who came over it 
droves. Ned said the first cloud 
represented merely the class of °15 
the -Landstrum, being older and 
slower, probably wouldn’t be over 
for ten or fifteen minutes. For 
sincerity, size, and punch thes 
mosquitoes beat anything we had 
ever seen, or felt. We stood it a 
while until Mundy remembered the 
copper screens—which he had 
thoughtfully fitted to all openings 
before starting the cruise—and hastil\ 
put them up. The putting up of 
this defense brought forth roars of 
insect profanity, but once inside the 
cabin we were safe. One or two of 
the pests managed to elude our 
wildly waving arms and darted in- 
side, but George soon spread their 
blood over the white enamel with a 
fly-swatter, thus making the place 
habitable for the night. 
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About seven hours before it was 
time to get up the next day, the 
fishermen’s engines began their morn- 
ing swan-song of ‘“‘kapup, kapup, 
kapup——kapup, spitz, ka-zing,”’ rude- 
ly breaking in on pleasant dreams 
and bringing the chief electrician and 
the engineer on deck to see what the 
disturbance was about. All the 
fishing boats but one were speeding 
away to begin the day’s work; the 
boat that didn’t go with the others 
apparently had a motor which 
wouldn’t mote. The skipper, a lean 
old state o’ Mainer with: watery 
eyes, Was striving hard to conceal 
some volcanic impulses, and was 
having more or less success, but the 
effort was raising Cain with his 
complexion. His face was as red as 
if he were going to choke. Almost 
every normal person has a natural 
aversion to starting, or trying to 
start, a balky motor in public; and 
the appearance of the two “city 
fellers”” further enraged this engine 
mahout. He bent over and gave the 
fly-wheel another spiteful twist. 
Nothing happened but a_ hoarse 
sneeze from the carburetor. At this 
the old boy lost his temper alto- 
gether, and upraising a heavy Stillson 
wrench he hit the engine a sudden, 
savage blow. 

“There, take that! You dol- 
gurned blasted junk-heap!"’ He yelled 
shaking his fist. ‘D’ ye think I 


ain’t got nothin’ to do but twist yer 
tail and hear ye grunt, you demna- 
By godfrey, if I had 


tion skunk? 





‘nother like you I’d go plumb out o’ 
my haid! I’ve a durn good notion 
to hitch a line on ye and use you fer a 
moorin’! It’s "bout all ye’re good for, 
anyway.”’ 

Having relieved his pent-up feel- 
ings to some extent, the old fellow 
jumped into his dory and rowed away, 
still grumbling. 

Mundy and Ned slept through the 
whole rumpus, the boat reverberating 
with their snores. There was a lobster 
yn board that had outlived its useful- 
ness as an article of food. It was not 
actually rotten, but it was far enough 
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gone to give off an odor all its own. 
George laid the smelly thing on 
Mundy’s pillow, close to his widely 
opened mouth, and stood back to 
await developments. The results were 
all that could be desired. Mundy 
wrinkled his nose and took one sniff. 
One was enough to bring him out of 
his berth on the jump. To rouse the 
cook, we simply pulled the blankets 
off him and rolled him onto the floor. 
Then, dressed as we were born, we 
all dived over the boat’s side and had 
a frolic in the water. 

The remainder of the morning was 
spent digging clams, fishing, and in 
fooling around doing much of noth- 
ing. We took advantage of the 
blazing sun to dry the bedding, the 
carpet and our clothing; taking a 
sun bath ourselves at the same time. 
About one o’clock we began our 
return journey to the westward by 
making a three hour run through 
East Penobscot Bay to North Haven, 
where we bought a paper and read 
of the first great Allied victory. 

After loafing in Perry’s Cove until 
two o’clock Saturday, July 20th, we 
started for Muscongus, sailing over 
practically the same course we used 
coming down, except that we omitted 
Camden, and pulled into this pretty 
place at eight bells in the evening, 
which made it just a five-hour run. 

On every cruise some incident 
occurs which stands out clearer in the 
mind’s eye than any other—some 
little picture which perhaps does not 
amount to much, and yet one that 


AINE, inland 
and along its 
shore, affords one 
of the finest play- 
grounds of the 


especial interest to 
the Yachtsmen be- 
cause of its deep 
water ways and 
snug, rock guarded 
harbors. 


helps a fellow to stand up under a 
hard winter’s work when he thinks 
about it. All this applies to the village 
of Muscongus as we saw it that night 
when we tied up at the wharf. 

We have stopped there so many 
times that the villagers know us, and 
this time we felt as though we had 
come home. To make it more real- 
istic, the wharf was covered with 
our friends—men, women, children, 
and dogs. We flattered ourselves 
that they were there to watch us 
come in, but perhaps they came to 
see the beautiful sunset. Among 


country and is of ‘ 
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those present, as the society editors 
put it, was Captain Thaddeus Clark 
our old friend the lobster fisherman. 
“Thad” is quite a character, in a way, 
and every inch of his make-up tells 
of time served on heaving decks. 
His massive shoulders and gripping 
hands, now bent and gnarled, suggest 
the strength bred by conflict with 
wind and wave. His face bears even 
more clearly the marks with which 
the sea ever stamps her own. His 
straight mouth and hard jaw clicks 
out his words—short and decisive. 
His clear blue eyes rove, now far, 
now near, with the restless watch- 
fulness of the man who realizes 
that his life depends on how he reads 
every little telltale sign of the 
elements. He knows the stars as a 
landsman knows the street lights. 
To him they are torches illuminating 
the chart of the earth. Although 
Captain Clark is now retired and 
owns no boat larger than a Banks 
dory, he is one of those sea-dogs who 
can sail a yacht round a ten cent 
piece, or grope his way through the 
thickest fog with no guide but the 
sailor’s sixth sense. 

As we stepped ashore a smile 
crinkled ‘‘Thad’s”’ weather-scarred 
features, and he bade us welcome 
as though he meant it. When we 
asked him how the lobsters were 
running and if he had any to spare, 
he replied: 

“No, boys, I ain’t; leastways | 

ain’t got none for most folks. Lob- 
sters is awful skeerce; but I guess 
mebbe I kin dig up a few for you 
fellers, arter a spell. But what's your 
rush? Come up and set a while; | 
want t’ tell ye "bout the school o’ 
whales thet’s been a-playin’ around 
these waters the last week or 
They’re raisin’ Hell, I want t 
ye!” 
We had appetites as ravenous as 
that of a chorus girl at one o'clock 
in the morning, so we persuaded the 
captain to give us the lobsters at 
once and come aboard while they 
cooked. He was in a talkative mood 
and gave us many a thrill during the 
evening, telling yarns of the sea and 
about whales. 

The essential part of the wha 
story is as follows: A few days before 
Tom Brackett of New Harbor was 
fishing off Metinic Island in his sloop, 
Alice and Leslie, and he ran into a 
school of six whales, which were also 
chasing fish. They swam around his 
boat, sliding up out of the water until 
they seemed to stand on their tails, 
and then splashed back, making 
waves that rocked the sloop like an 
egg-shell. Tom paid little attention 
to the monsters, knowing that whales 
are generally harmless if not molested. 
After a while a large bull whale 
opened his mouth wide and charged 
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at full speed toward some fish. 
Brackett’s thirty-foot seine boat stood 
in the way and the whale took a bite 
out of its middle, smashing it to 
kindling wood. After that Tom 
started his motor and went away 
from there. 

John Anderson of Round Pond 
had a similar experience while night 
fishing near Monhegan Island; but 
the whales played around his boat 
all night and did not attempt to harm 
him. From all accounts it seemed as 
though the big fellows had come to 
stay all summer, and we decided to 
have a look at them if possible. 

The next morning a Sabbath calm 
hung over Muscongus Harbor and 
over the country roundabout; the 
sleepy drone of bees in the meadow 
near at hand mingled agreeably with 
conversation from the gulls floating 
close to our boat, and all was as 
peaceful as a Quaker meeting. It 
was a rare day for a run to Mon- 
hegan Island—one of those flat, calm 
days which never come more than a 
few times in a summer. This side 
trip was one that had been on the 
program of every cruise during the 
past three or four years; but each 
time either accident, storm, or fog 
interfered with our plans. 

M’nhiggon, as they call it locally, 
lies between nine and ten miles 
straight out to sea, where it rises like 
a dripping monster and looms against 
the sky. It is a notable island, for its 
history is associated ‘with the most 
ancient discoveries of the North 
American coast; and it has ever been 
a landmark for the navigator since 
that memorable Easter Sunday in 
1605 when Weymouth clewed up the 
sails of his ship the Archangel and let 
go her anchor in Monhegan Harbor. 
This heap of stone in mid-sea with its 
black and forbidding cliffs was for- 
merly the headquarters for ships 
from all parts of the world and a port 
of refuge for the unfortunates on the 
whole coast. It was probably per- 
manently occupied before Plymouth, 
though by a changing population or 
casual visitors rather than by colo- 
nists. Monhegan always was and 
always will be the home of fishermen, 
but it was once quite a trading post. 
It is said that the colonists of Plym- 
outh were at one time compelled to 
come there for supplies, for it was the 
only place where trading ships put in. 
Of late a group of poets and painters, 
who care more for nature than so- 
ciety, have discovered it and come 
there to enjoy the mysterious charm 
of this Atlantic Garden of the Gods. 

The ship’s clock pealed out six 
bells before we had finished breakfast, 
which was served in the cockpit, and 
it was not until the best part of 
another hour had passed by that the 
engines were started. After ten 
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minutes of sailing, the engineer pulled 
both switches ‘and summoned the 
chief electrician, telling him that the 
generator chain was rubbing on metal 
and must be repaired. George put on 
a wry face and crawled between the 
engines and into a space where he had 
his nose on a hot exhaust pipe, his 
ear in the bilge, a sharp nut in his 
back, and the carburetor in his left 
hip pocket. From here a flow of 
adjectives came sizzling out that 
would never pass the censor unless 
thoroughly expurgated; but Georgie 
emerged at last, dripping with sweat 
and grease, saying there was more 
to do on a motor boat than there is on 
three automobiles and a kitchen. 

We resumed our interrupted jour- 
ney by running out to Kelp Ledge 
buoy, which we left about 12:30, 
steering due south. Within a short 
time the rounded hump of Monhegan 
showed dimly in the distance, looking 
for all the world like a sleeping whale 
warming his back in the sun. As we 
forged along, its huge spine drew 
nearer until we could make out the 
lighthouse perched high above the 
sea, then Manana Island, lying like 
a nursling beside the greater island, 
with its fog signal on top, and at last 
the whole rusty-red mass towered 
above a bunch of fishing boats 
anchored near the landward side. 
At first we could not see the harbor’s 
entrance because of the high ledge, 
thrust across from Manana, which 
forms a natural breakwater at the 
northwest end of the channel between 
the two islands; but once in the lee 
of the larger one, we found the narrow 
opening which leads into the tiny 
space where the fishermen anchor 
their boats. It is not much of a 
harbor, for at the southwest it lies 
all open; and if it were not for 
Manana, a bald rock, chipped off at 
the sides, and rising sheer and stark 
from the water’s edge, there would be 
none. For this reason the boat owners 
use very heavy post moorings and 
trust to luck when a sou’wester blows. 


The harbor was just as we imagined 
it might be, only more picturesque if 
anything, and somehow we felt 
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farther from home here than any- 
where we had been. We thought 
very likely that this feeling would 
intensified in the winter time whe: 
the seas rushed through the harbor 
The run from Kelp Ledge had take: 
an even hour, yet the land seemed 
far away. On the black rocks of Man- 
ana there is no landing; in place o/ 
one they use a line stretched beneat 
wooden supports to land coal and 
other supplies. Baskets are hung o1 
the rope, filled from a boat, and 
hauled up to the building whi 
houses the siren. The harbor was 
fairly packed with boats, it bein; 
Sunday and a day of rest for th: 
fishermen. From the boats larg 
enough to have living quarters cam: 
the wail of phonograph or concertina 
and the crews were neatly shaved and 
dressed in shore-going clothes. Thes: 
fellows are not of the ‘‘Ginne\ 
breed seen around the Boston wharves 
but good wholesome Americans. T! 
boats ran anywhere from twenty t 
seventy feet in length, and all wer 
built to stand heavy weather. 

There was one big black seine: 
named Fox lying at the wharf, wit! 
lines so perfect that any boat lover’: 
mouth would water just to look at 
her. She was sixty-seven feet long 
with the prettiest bow ever seen, 
pilot house forward, and powered 
with a 25 H. P. Lathrop engine 
She had been built at Wiscasset : 
short time before, and was a fin 
example of Maine boat building 
She was underpowered and they in- 
tended to install a 45 H. P. Fair- 
banks-Morse as soon as it arrived 

The Fox’s skipper was willing t: 
talk and we found it very pleasant t: 
loaf in the sun and listen to him. He 
declared that the whale stories wer: 
all true and that it was his ow 
cousin’s boat which was bitten in two 
He and a party of friends were going 
out that very afternoon on the Fox t« 
amuse themselves by shooting at 
whales with Winchester rifles. On¢ 
of the party, an amateur photog- 
rapher, planned on taking pictures 
while they were doing it. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Waterway League of America 


Through organization Yachtsmen can best successfully ccn.bat legislation which is hostile 
to the best interest of their favorite sport—and the organization best equipped for this work 


HE Waterway League of 

America was organized in 
1909 by a number of yachtsmen 
within the area of Greater New 
York who realized the need of 
such concerted action for the 
advancement of yachting and the 
improvement of waterways as 
had never been afforded by 
yacht clubs or associations. 
Though having no affiliations 
with any yacht club, the member- 
ship of the League is made up of 
members of yacht clubs located 
about New York and the west 
end of Long Island Sound. Begin- 
ning in a very small way, the 
League has been able to ac- 
complish much in the way of com- 
batting hostile legislation, pro- 
moting favorable legislation, pro- 
tecting the interests of yachts- 
men, improving the waterways, 
lessening the pollution of waters, 
and furthering other movements 
beneficial alike to those who use 
the water for pleasure and for 
work. 

With a membership which is 
largely local, the income of the 
League has been too limited for 
effective work in so large a field. 
While it has been represented by 
its officers and special delegations 
at all of the numerous conven- 
tions of national bodies from 
Boston to Miami, and before 
legislative bodies in Washington, 


is the Waterway League of America. 


Albany and Trenton, a great 
part of the expense of such 
attendance has been borne in- 
dividually by the delegates. 

The recent passage of the War 
Revenue Bill at Washington, with 
a tax on yachts which is not only 
grossly unfair to yachtsmen, but 
which, at the same time, defeats 
the very object of the bill, gives 
convincing demonstration of the 
necessity for vigilance and pre- 
paredness on the part of yachts- 
men and for such organization as 
American yacht clubs, as thus far 
constituted, do not afford. 

Assuming as a matter of course 
that all American yachtsmen are 
ready to bear their share of the 
national burdens, and that in the 
present emergency they do not 
object to a just tax, the law just 
enacted is not only unfair to 
them, but its specific provisions 
are so faulty as to fail in the great 
end in view: the raising of 
revenue. Even a cursory exami- 
nation of the bill gives good reason 
for the belief that if American 
yachtsmen had been advised in 
time of the proposed legislation, 
and represented in Washington 
by a duly authorized body, the 
actual conditions of the case 
might have been made plain to 
the framers of the bill and a very 
different result attained. 

Even as it was, with only an 
eleventh-hour notice, the officers 
of the Waterway League paid a 





hurried visit to Washington and 
succeeded in effecting a change 
which greatly lessens the burden 
of the owners of the smaller 
yachts. 

One aim of the League has 
been the creation of a special 
fund sufficient to enable the 
officers to obtain advance in- 
formation of all proposed legisla- 
tion, national and local, which is 
inimical to yachtsmen and to 
those who follow the water for 
business; and also to defray the 
traveling expenses of those repre- 
sentatives of the League who 
give both time and knowledge 
freely in opposing such legisla- 
tion. With a local membership 
and nominal dues, this is impos- 
sible at the present time, and it 
is only through the liberality of 
its former officers in supplement- 
ing the necessarily limited ap- 
propriations from the League 
treasury that so much has been 
accomplished. 

Some of the smaller clubs 
familiar with the good work of 
the League have voluntarily sub- 
scribed the sum of ten dollars as 
an annual subscription, and it is 
expected that other clubs and the 
yachting trade will display a 
similar interest in this matter so 
vital to the growth of yachting. 
Your aid as an individual yachts- 
man and yacht owner will be 
equally valuable. 
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taxation. Join the 
Waterway League 
and help correct it. 
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51 FEET OVERALL LENGTH-$200 PER FOOT-$102.00 
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Twenty-five foot Spray 


(Continued from page 96) 


type of boat, and which is shown 
also on sheets 4 and 8. 


A cast bronze mast step rests on 
top of floor No. 6 and a step block 
12 in. by 12 in. by 4 in. giving a solid 
fou ndation for the heel of the mast. 


SHEET 4, SECTIONS 


This sheet gives the transverse 
construction sections on stations 8, 
15 and 18, also a stern view of the 
transom. 


The metal keel presents an unusual 
problem of construction in the matter 
of making a water tight joint between 
the wooden garboard and the metal 
keel. Instead of bringing the yellow 
pine garboard against the top of the 
metal keel, a strip of white cedar 
1% in. thick by 13% in. wide is run 
full length between the lead top of 
the keel and the garboard strake. 
The side of this white cedar strip, 


Early Morning 


HE Detroit Yacht Club is like 

the river on which it stands; it 
presents a different aspect every 
time you look at it. The usual thing 
is for sailors to get over here in time to 
get a sailor’s lunch and then spend 
the afternoon in sailing. They get 
to know one aspect; it is a very 
good one, but they should try some 
of the others. The early morning is 
one of them. Begin it the night before. 
Instead of going home in the evening, 
look around and see if you have 
friends sleeping on their boat and get 
in with them if they have room. Boat 
owners have told me they would 
rather lend the key of their cabin to 
some one they know, than to have the 
boat stand empty at its moorings. 
A yacht is a fine sleeping place on a 
summer night; it may be too warm to 
breathe in the city, but still you will 
find it comfortable to have a blanket 
to sleep under in the cabin. The 
only stand in you need is ‘‘get 
acquainted ’’ with the most approach- 
able people in the world, sailors. 
Show them that you are ready to 
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which comes against the lead top of 
the keel, is blind-caulked and laid 
in white lead. The strip is then fast- 
ened temporarily with light finish 
nails. The garboard strake is fastened 
in place, and cotton caulking is in- 
serted in the usual way between the 
garboard strake and the white cedar 
strip. After this, light brass screws 
are permanently set from the white 
cedar strip into the kelson. Experi- 
ence under similar conditions has 
proven that this form of construc- 
tion will make a permanently tight 
joint. 

It would be a mistake to run the 
yellow pine garboard down to the 
metal keel and then put caulking 
between the metal keel and the 
yellow pine garboard. Such a joint 
would not hold tight. 

Section 8 shows a removable light 
spruce shelf set on chocks over the 
gasoline tank. 

Hackmatack knees are hung in 
way of the heavy spruce deck beams 
at the forward and after ends of the 
cabin house. Stanchions run from the 


give them a hand and they will give 
you both hands; it is worth while. 
You wake up in the morning earlier 
than you do on shore. The water is 
tempting. There is the best swim in 
the world, the swim before breakfast 
and the appetite afterwards. There 
are a dozen other fellows in and some 








Mr. William Atkin, 
Editor Yachting. 
Dear Sir:— 

Being an editor myself, I know the help- 
fulness of an occasional word of encourage- 
ment from your subscribers, and I want to add 
mine to those you are getting. You are im- 
proving the journal steadily, and I know what 
at means to do so, because tt takes money to do 
anything, and these times are none too favor- 
able for publishers. 

John G. Hanna. 








girls. The wonder is that there are 
not fifty of them. After breakfast a 
few cat boats steal out, men begin 
to come down from the city to get 
ready for the day’s sport, but they 
have missed the cream of the day, the 
delicious quiet of the early hours, 
promising things. And the day 
makes good; you get just as much 
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lower bilge stringer to the deck bean 
in way of the hackmatack knee 
This construction insures great rigid- 
ity and ties the boat together in ; 
very satisfactory manner. 

Section 18 shows part of the detail 
of the steering gear. 

Any one of the three notches at 
the top of the back rest on the seat 
will hold the boom in place when reef- 
ing in rough water. 

Section 18 also shows the forward 
face of the shaft log and the natura] 
bend knee which runs across from on¢ 
bilge stringer to the other, tying the 
boat together at the stern, as the 
4 in. knee ties her just aft of the 
stem. 

The stern view of the transom 
gives the position of the exhaust 
outlet, the rudder port, etc., and 
shows two bronze castings to protect 
the ends of the planking at the 
knuckle of the transom against small 
boats coming alongside. 


To Be Continued 
In October Yachting 


from the promises as you are worth 
and you are worth more each time you 
try. 


Navy Blue 


HE blue color so prominent in 

the uniforms of almost all marin- 
ers is of hoary origin. Vegetins, in his 
fifth book on the military affairs of the 
Romans, traces the origin of the color 
to the Veneti, an ancient people 
dwelling near the coast of Biscay, and 
well versed in seamanship. It was 
customary among them to paint their 
outgoing ships as well as the masts 
and sails with a blue color; also their 
sailors wore blue uniforms. According 
to our author, the Latin word 
‘*Venetus,’’ which was both the name 
of the color and that of the people, 
points to its origin. From the Veneti 
the custom was adopted by the 
Romans. Thus the son of Pompeius, 
after defeating Cesar’s fleet in a 
naval battle, wore the navy blue, 
although entitled to the purple 
The Veneti were subdued by Cesar 
after a severe maritime war in 56 
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Some Owners 
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al Express Cruisers 


1€ Alfred I. Du: 
b eal Wilmington 


Donald Ryerson, 
1€ Chicago, Iil. 
Mrs. Foster Milliken, 
New York City 
nN ‘ Howard Hughes, 
. , “ of eateeee Texas 
st : s, . Wa ° 
ey: St. Louis, Mo. 
d t He Ringling, 
: . ae Manuel Ac 
Ph anuel Aspuru 
le Us eee Havana, Cuba 
ua Harry C. Stutz, 
ll ie Incianapolis, Ind. 
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da Waters- 


Great Lakes Express Cruisers are 


the admired boats. 


The fact that they combine unusual com- 
fort and luxury with a good turn of speed— 
20 miles an hour—makes them especially 
desirable in Florida waters, where one fre- 

uently wishes to cover quite a distance in a 
short space of time. 


The many advantages which these Express 
Cruisers offer are due, in large measure, to 
their standardized method of construction, 
which has made possible perfection of de- 
tail throughout. 


One of the Great Lakes Standardized Ex- 
press Cruisers is a 52 footer which accom- 
modatés a party of eight and a crew of two 
comfortably. Early delivery can be made. 


Write or wire for particulars 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in America 
Also Designers and Builders of Boats of Distinction and 
Quality to Individual Specifications. 
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HE stars have much to recom- 

mend them to the navigator. 
They are always convenient. At 
times the ability to use them is of 
first-class importance. They are at 
hand when the sun is not available, 
and a “‘fix’’ can be obtained from two 
or three of them without the delay of 
two hours or more, which is necessary 
when the sun is the object observed. 


The Nautical Almanac on pages 


94 and 95 gives the apparent places of 
fifty-five of the brightest stars for the 
first day of each month in the year. At 
the back of the Almanac is a star 
map showing the position of such 
stars. A modified copy of this map 
is reproduced herewith. If the suc- 
cessive positions of these stars are 
plotted, the apparent yearly track 
of the stars will appear as in Figure 1. 
An idea of the small area covered by 
these eccentric twists and turns may 
be had by remembering that the moon 
has an approximate diameter of 30 
minutes of arc, and these annual 
tracks are each confined to the space 
of a minute or two of arc. They will 
be referred to again but at this point 
it is only necessary to suggest that at 
the above pages of the Almanac 
will be found the R A and declination 
of these stars for each month. 

The use of the stars is limited, of 
course, to such times as the horizon 
is well defined, at twilight, morning 


‘and evening or when the moon gives 


sufficient light for the purpose. 


Aside from their use for obtaining 
the position of a ship at sea, they are 
useful for making certain tests of 
sextants and for practice work by 
students. These points will be post- 
poned for the moment and considera- 
tion will be given to the most simple 
use of the stars for obtaining Latitude 
and for a Fix with the St. Hilaire 
problem. 

Convenient stars for obtaining a 
meridian altitude may be decided 
on by a casual view of the heavens, if 
the stars are known to the navigator. 
Or he may roughly estimate the local 
mean time at the ship and examine 
the Table on page 96 of the Almanac, 
“The Meridian Transit of Stars.” 
It is true that this Table is strictly 
the Greenwich Mean Time of transit. 
But the maximum error of using it as 
a Local Mean Time of transit is always 
less than two minutes and the Table is 
only used to obtain a hint as to what 
stars are near the local meridian. 
Three or four of these may be found 
available within the hour and of these 
one is to be selected, having regard to 
the approximate latitude of the ship 
and the declination of the star, so as 
to obtain a moderate altitude for 
observation. 

MERIDIAN ALTITUDE 

The true zenith distance of the 

star on the meridian combined with 


its declination, as given on page 95 
of the Almanac, give as a result the 


latitude of the ship in exactly the 
same way as does a similar observa- 
tion of the sun, except that there is 
no parallax, no semi-diameter, and 
no calculation of time from which t 
figure a rapidly changing declination 
The declination of the star changes 
only one or two-tenths of a minute of 
arc in a month, as will be evident 
from said page of the Almanac 
The only corrections necessary art 
for index error and from Table 46 
Bowditch, for combined dip and 
refraction. The watch time need not 
be taken. The sextant is manipulated 
as for the sun until the star “dips 
below the horizon. The form of the 
problem is as follows: 

At sea; 15th August, 1919. Ob- 
served Altitude * Altair, bearin: 
south. Index correction +2’ 00” 
Height of eye 30 ft. (D R Lat. 43 
10’ N.) 

[sn S. Eee 


Index Corr. + or 
Total Corr. + or— 


True Alt. 
90° =89 59 60 


Zenith Dist. 


Declination 


Lat. of ship 
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© MOTORS 


2-4-6 CYL., 20-40-60 H P., 4 CYCLE, VALVE IN HEAD 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION MARINE ENGINES 


$3 
Enclosed = > 
Accessible & > 
Self- Sz 
Lubricating — = 
= 
Equipment a 
Complete = 
and ba 
Built In — 
> 
= 
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Commerce Street 


PORT VIEW, MODEL D F—READY TO RUN 

















Complete Marine Equipment 


MARINE HARDWARE AND ACCESSORIES 
YACHT SUPPLIES RACING SAILS 
CAMP FURNITURE 
TENTS FLAGS 
TWINES AND CORDAGE 
COTTON DUCK 
SAIL AND AWNING MATERIALS 


We build yachts complete and there 

Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, is no divided responsibility. Our 20th 
Century Motor, which we build in our 

CHICAGO 202 W. AUSTIN AVE. = ILLino!s own shop, is one of the leading engines. 








FRANCES II —one of our 65-footers 














We are in position to build you a 





° _ complete yacht, furnished and equip- 
Curtiss Motor-Boat Water Closets sed, a deleal taeda be beanie’ 
A NEW IMPROVED when construction and finish are 
MOTOR BOAT CLOSET considered. Let US figure on your 

Dimension, 18z18011” biagh new yacht for next season. 


cylinder. For above or 
below water line. 
The best little closet on the 


market today, possessing 

many of the advantages 

“ the — size eer ot N. Y. Yacht 

rass and porcelain. a 

seat and cover. L au nc h 
AND 


“All prices subject to 
market advances, which 


are continually changing"’ Eng i ne Co . 


Manufactured Solely by etnttiitin, eas) une 60 BS. Morris Heights 


THE J. H. CURTISS CO., 2 South St, New York Twentieth Century Engine wa Vos 





Figure 1404 
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As with the sun, if the star bears 
south, the zenith distance is marked 
north, and if the declination is also 
north, they are added. If one of 
these quantities is north and the 
other south, the difference is taken 
and the resulting latitude takes the 
letter of the one numerically greater. 


ST. HILAIRE PROBLEM 


Beyond all question the most 
important navigation problem is that 
of St. Hilaire, whether it consists 
of the observation of a single body 
to obtain a Summer Line or of at 
least two bodies to obtain a fix. The 
three quantities required for the 
solution of the problem are the hour 
angle of the observed body, known as 
H A or t, the D R latitude, and the 
declination of the body. Incidental 
to the main problem and in the find- 
ing of the quantity t, the D R longi- 
tude is used. 

There is no difference between the 
problem as applied to the sun and as 
applied to the stars, except in the 
finding of the hour angle ¢ and the 
possible necessity of utilizing H O 
120 instead of H O 71 for finding the 
azimuth. 

In the case of the stars there is no 
need of correcting the declination nor 
of finding and correcting the equation 
of time. It is, of course, necessary 
to correct the chronometer so as to 
obtain G M T. 

The simplicity of finding the hour 
angle for a star as compared with 
the sun may best be seen in an 
example. Assuming that the corrected 
chronometer time of the observation, 
i. e. G M T has been found, we have: 





h.m. s. 
GMT Jan. 14....... 23 40 00 
RAMS............19 31 36.3 
REE Ge ow aas ess 3 53.3 
Sy POSS pera a we a 43 15 29.6 

deduct..... 24 

19 15 29.6 
D R Long 90° W...... 6 00 00 
by pehey Se eee pie sepety: 13 15 29.6 
R A *a Lyra ..18 34 10.7 
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Given a day of the year, the Right 
Ascension of the Mean Sun (R A M S) 
is found on page 2 of the Almanac, 
and given the Greenwich Mean Time 
of such day the ‘‘ Reduction page 2”’ 
is found from the table at the foot 
of such page. These two quantities 
added to G M T always give Green- 
wich Sidereal Time, though as in 
this example, it may be necessary to 
deduct 24 hours. In other words, the 
43rd hour, Sidereal Time of Jan. 14 
is the 19th hour of January 15. It 
would have been equally correct, 
though not so convenient to note the 
fact that one-third of an hour was 
lacking of Greenwich Mean Noon 
of the 15th January, and that 3.3 
seconds of correction should be taken 
from the R A M S of the 15th to 
obtain Greenwich Sidereal Time. That 
is to say, R A M §S 15th. 19h 35m 
32.9s—314 gives the same G S T 
as above. West D R Longitude in 
hours is deducted, or East Longitude 
is added, to obtain Local Sidereal 
Time, LS T. This last is combined 
with the Right Ascension of the Star 
as taken for the month from p. 94 
of the Almanac. In all cases the 
difference between the two is taken 
and it is not material which is larger 
nor to consider for the purpose of the 
problem whether the star is east or 
west of the meridian, though this will 
be important in looking up its azi- 
muth. If the difference is large, e. g. 
21h it may be deducted from 24 
hours, as the sum of the easterly 
and westerly hour angles is always 24 
hours, and the problem may be solved 
with either angle. A glance at the 
haversine tables will show this. 

In the case of the sun, to G. M. T. 
is applied the longitude and the 





SUN 
h. m. s. 
GMT 14th Jan.....23 40 00 
or 15th Jan........ 0 20 00=h 
oh ae oe 23 40 00 
D R Long W 45° 15’ 3 O01 00 
Des Sgides bs ve Sed 20 39 00 
SE Edison's + od6%es 9 11.1 
See © ce ko edi eA 20 29 48.9 
t= 3 30 11.1 








5 18 41.1 
Dec. H. D Eq. of T. HD 
A. M. noon (—) to M.T +0s.9 
Jan 35 1S 21° 18’ .9 N O' 4 9m 11.4s — Veh. 
Corr'S. 0 .1 GMT —%%h Corr.— .3 
S. 21° 19’ .0 —9 11 .1 Corr—0 3 


Corr. S. 0.1 








corrected equation of time. In t! 
case of a star, to the G. M. T. 
applied the R A M §S and correctio 
(p. 2 of the Almanac) and the long:- 
tude. The difference between t! 
quantity so obtained and the R . 
of the star will be the hour angle, 
known as t of the problem. Th 
only matters taken from the Almana 
when a star problem is being worked 
out are from page 2, and pages 94 and 
95, and are much more quick! 
disposed of than would be the declina 
tion of the sun and equation of tim« 
with their hourly differences. More- 
over, when two or three stars ar 
observed within a few minutes of 
each other, the local sidereal time 
of the first problem has only te be 
altered by the minute or twe of 
difference in time betweén the sights 
as contrasted with a complete re- 
working of the problem in the cas: 
of the sun after a two hour interval 


EX-MERIDIAN ALTITUDE 


When a single ex-meridian altitud: 
of a star is taken it is not necessary 
to work out in advance the Local 
Mean Time of transit. Watch Time 
is taken at the moment of observa- 
tion and the hour angle is worked 
out in exactly the same way as for 
the St. Hilaire star problem abov: 
illustrated. It becomes the quantity t 
in Table 27 of Bowditch. The prob- 
lem is distinctly easier to solve than 
when the sun is the object observed, 
and a computation is necessary by 
reason of changing declination and 
equation of time. 


LATITUDE BY ALTITUDE OF 
POLARIS 


In moderate northern latitudes the 
pole star is particularly convenient 
for latitude. Use the simple problem 
and table found on page 107 of th« 
Nautical Almanac (1919). A slight 
modification of the problem may bs 
here suggested, as Local Mean Tim« 
on Ship Board is not as reliable as th« 
G M T furnished by the chronometer 
Taking the Almanac illustration, 
it is evident from the longitude that 
the corrected chronometer time i. e 
G MT wasat the time of observatio1 
15h 36m 30s, and proceed as follows 








hm s5 
Oe Wa ees C. 15 36 30 
Reduction p. 2 Alm... 2 34 
RAMSp.2Alm..... 5 11 10 
py Ss a te 20 50 14 
A a ae . 4 56 


os ae .15 54 14 
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SHIPMATE 
RANGES 


Largest Size 
No limit to length 


Smallest Size 
Body 1834 inches long 


“Aft on the port side; for’ard on the 
starboard side, and inside on both 
sides!’’ Thus runs the law for a 
lanyard knot. There will be no knot 
in a sailor’s digestion if he is outside 
of a meal cooked on a SHIPMATE. 
The old reliable—fair weather or foul. 


ADE BY 


The StamforddFoundry Company 


Established 1830 . STAMFORD, CONN. 











YACHTING BOUND 


makes a beautiful volume. It preserves your 
loose numbers from danger of loss or injury, 
and makes a handsome addition to your library. 


Vol. XXIV of YACHTING 
July to December, 1918, inclusive 


Attractive, strong cloth binding, stamped 
n blue and gold. $2.50, carriage extra. 


YACHTING, Book Department 
141 West 36th Street New York 











Steering Gears 


and MARINE FITTINGS for 


Power and Sail Yachts 


Edson Manufacturing Company 
Established 1859 





26 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 













































HOUSEBOAT 
CRUISES? 


By combining comfortable living 
accommodations with special fea- 
tures of hull and machinery design, 
we are able to offer the unusual— 
a “12 months boat’’—one that has 
light draft necessary for Florida 
waters, and seaworthy qualities for 
Northern cruising. 


A Yacht in every sense of the word 


CONSOLIDATED 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Morris Heights New York City 


? 


’ X= % Bo ae . = Tos. 
Dok am, fe RA reas Che a Fp 
ho» Re BAe oS eee 


Nasa Pea Sho CSR ee oe 
rats! Stas Pee. 





INTERSTELLAR DISTANCES 


The stars offer to students an 
excellent opportunity for practice 
with the sextant, and also in calcula- 
tion of the St. Hilaire problem. 
Although the student may have the 
use of a sextant, he is not always 
within reach of a sea horizon and is 
still less Tikely to have possession of 
an artificial horizon. Under these 
circumstances he will find the 
measurement of the distance be- 
tween stars good training. The 
bringing of one star to another, 
particularly when they lie so that the 
sextant is to be held at a considerable 
angle, will do much to familiarize 
him with the instrument. He may 
verify the observed angle by using 
the following interstellar distance 
problem. 

Haver IS D=haver (d,d,)+ cos d, 
cos dy haver (R A,;~R Ag) 

In the foregoing, d,; and R A, are 
the declination and right ascension 
respectively of the first star, and d, 
and R A, are likewise the declination 
and right ascension respectively of 
the ‘sécond star. The difference 
between the two rights ascensions is 
a quantity which exactly corres- 
ponds to t in the St. Hilaire problem. 
One of the star declinations replaces 
Lat. in that problem, and in fact Lat. 
is the declination of the Zenith. 
The angle corresponding to the nat 
haver I S D is the counterpart of the 
zenith distance in the St. Hilaire 
problem. From the standpoint of 
spherical trigonometry, there is no 
difference between the two problems. 

This equation in use may be 
illustrated as follows: 


hms 
Arcturus R A =14 11 58.3 
Spica R A.... =13 20 56.3 


of their differ- 
ence, log haver 0 51 2.0=8.09149 
leg cos dec. ° °°’ ” 
Arcturus...+19 36 00 =9.97408 
log cos dec. 








ae —10 44 24 =9.99232 
log haver @ =8.05789 
nat haver @ F =0.01142 
nat haver 

(did,) 30 20 24 =0.06849 





I. S. D. 32° 50’ 30’ = 
nat haver =0.07991 


THE STAR CHART 


The star map herewith, as already 
mentioned, is based upon that to be 
found in the back of the Nautical 
Almanac. The map is intended to 
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show primarily the fifty-five stars 
whose apparent positions are given 
at pages 94 and 95 of the Almanac. 
For the present purpose, the writer 
considered it advisable to make its 
limits as a map at 50° declination 
North and South. No stars south of 
those limits are visible in the latitude 
of New York, and north of those 
limits, aside from the Great Dipper 
and Cassiopeia, there are only two 
stars of the list. There is also the 
further reason that beyond 50° the 
distortation on such a map renders 
it nearly useless so far as giving an 
appearance of the heavens is con- 
cerned. The stars of the list lying out- 
side of 50° are noted beyond the 
map limits, so that each taken by 
itself may have indicated its ap- 
proximate dec, and R A. 

In using the map to locate stars, 
the observer faces south and holds 
the map a little above the level of 
his eye. He should very roughly 
estimate L S T and finding that hour 
on the midline of the map should 
look for stars of that hour at or very 
near his Local Meridian. At Sea, 
Captain Lecky recommends carrying 
a watch set toG M T. To the time 
which such a watch would show is to 
be added the R A M S for the day 
from page 2 of the Almanac and the 
Longitude in hours as roughly esti- 
mated. (If Longitude West, sub- 
tract.) These three items combined 
give an approximate LS T. On land 
or in port, any clock or watch will 
provide the L M T, if it is corrected by 
deducting the daylight saving hour 


NNUAL 
Changes in 
R Aand dec. of 
stars as given on 


\s 


pp. 94, 95 of 

Almanac—O = 

mean position 

Ist Jan. 1919. ? 
o=mean posi- © Reg art . 
tion Ist Jan. 


1920. 
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and by adding or subtracting the 
difference in Longitude between the 
Standard Meridian and that of the 
locality. These two corrections being 
once estimated and combined, wil! 
not have to be changed. For New 
York City they may be taken as 56 m 
to be deducted. To the time as thus 
corrected is to be added the RA MS, 
which may be mentally calculated 
by allowing two hours for each full 
month since the 23rd of March last 
and one hour for an additional half 
month, together with four minutes 
for each of the odd remaining days. 

For example, the L S T at New 
York at about 11 P.M. on 10th June 
is approximately a follows: 

hm s 

Clock time.......... ...-10 40 00 
Less daylight saving hour, 

diminished by 4 min. of 

Longitude east of the 75 


Meridian. ........... . 56 
0, LER 9 44 00 
RAMS, 2mo. 4hr. 

15 da. 1 hr. 
3 cae. Ss .. 6 OO 
Be aa os fee | Be 14 56 00 


If the observer finds the sidereal 
hour small, e.g. 1, 2, 3, etc., after 
examining the stars to the east of him 












which lie in the hours 3, 4 and 5, he 
should bring the left end of the map 
in front of him for stars that are in the 
23rd, 22nd and 21st hours, which wil! 
be a little west of his meridian. 

For the purposes of navigation, the 
peculiar figures of the constellations 
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ed Let Your Engine Bail You Out 
- NSTALL a @ Pequot Bilge Pump and have a dry 


boat without tiresome effort. Works whenever en- 

gine is going. Will not cramp or bind. Easily at- 
tached; split cam fastens together around shaft by machine 
screws; held in place by set screw. Can be disconnected 
at will. All Pump parts made of brass to avoid rust. 
Strainer with each Pump. Look for the @ Mark of 
Quality. It pays to buy our kind. 


Get This Useful Book 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and 
Supplies.”” Full of useful in- 
formation about Ground 

Trade Tackle, Steering Gear, Com- 

Mark Est passes, Cables, Shaft Bear- 

Reg. 1847 ings, etc. Sent only on re- 

ceipt ot 25c. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & 00, INC 


10 S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
World’s Largest Mfrs. of Marine Hardware 





THE LAST WORD IN 
YACHT DESIGNING 
00 AND BUILDING 
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~ 1 | LUDERS 


lf MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
“ STAMFORD, CONN. 
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“| IGRAY 


. 4-Cycle 
10 to 45 H. P. 


Gasoline, Kerosene 
or Distillate 


Made good in every case. Speed-boat, Work-boat, Cruiser and 
House-boat. 

Designed for marine work—a real marine motor with all the 
marine features you have always wanted at a moderate price. Manufac- 
tured and backed up by an old established and responsible concern. 

GRAY TWO-CYCLES—Recognized all over the world as a standard. 
In sizes 3to 8 H.P. Send for SINSTRUCTIVE Literature. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 2112 Mack Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 




















FOSS SSSSSSSS SSS SSS SS SS, 
HARDWARE FOR WET PLACES 


FITTINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR YACHTS ano MOTOR BOATS 


CABINET HARDWARE, COMPASSES, MOPS 





LTRS SON 





<< ° DURKEE’ 


TRAOE er | NUPACTURERS OF OF MARINE HARDWARE | 





2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Factories: Grasmere, N. Y., and New York City 





yrgnt Aviv, Mex w. ©» Reaeng Inc 
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may be whoily disregarded and most 
of the names of the constellations may 
be ignored. One will be apt to retain 
in his mind three of the constellations 
by name and four well defined and 
generally known figures, which in the 
order of their importance may be 
named as follows: 


Great Dipper..RA12Zhr dec. 60°N 
Cassiopeia... .. 1 hr 60° N 
LIOR... Giiscns 5 hr 0° 
Great Square in 

Pegasus... .. 23 hr 20° N 
CrossinCygnus 20hr 30° N 
Scorpio. ...... 17 hr 30° S 
Little Dipper. . 15 hr 80° N 


There are two pairs of bright stars, 
each pair separated by a few degrees. 
Of these, Capella, near the 5th hour, 
is a little north of the zenith at New 
York when on the meridian and is 
considerably brighter than its com- 
panien, while Castor and Pollux are 
somewhat south of the zenith in the 
7th hour and are nearer together and 
more nearly equal in brilliancy. 
Altair, near the 20th hour,, and 10° 
N declination, has an attendant star 
on epposite sides, one of which is 
somewhat brighter than the other and 
both of them much inferior to Altair. 
By repeated observation, the ap- 
pearance of these figures and star 
pairs and their approximate dimen- 
sions become fixed in the mind and 
the sight of any one of them will give 
a clue to what part of the starry 
heavens is overhead. 

The leading star of Cassiopeia is 
close to the Zero hour of R A and this 
hour circle carried past the pole be- 
comes the 12th hour, running be- 
tween y and @ of the Great Dipper. 
The pole star is about 144 degrees 
from the pole toward ¢ of Cassiopeia, 
and these two stars together with the 
pole and ¢ of the Great Dipper are 
ali in line. Cassiopeia or the Great 
Dipper and sometimes both are 
always visible in the latitude of New 
York. A fairly close estimate may be 
made of L S T by observing the 
position of either in the heavens. 

If Cassiopeia is high, just below it 
in declination will be found the great 
square of Pegasus, shown on the map, 
with a line of large stars from one 
corner, pointing in the direction of 
the pole; and the small triangle of 
stars at the other upper corner. 
Although the square is mainly in the 
constellation of Pegasus, the first 
star on the list, which is at one of the 
north corners of the square, is known 
as « Andromedae, and it happens 
that the last star on the list is in the 
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corner diagonally opposite. 

If the Great Dipper is high in the 
heavens, and if the eve continues the 
sweep of its handle on the same curve 
for a distance about equal to the 
length of the handle, the brilliant star 
Arcturus will be found, and continuing 
the sweep for a somewhat greater 
distance, the line will reach Spica, 
a somewhat less brilliant star of 
silvery whiteness. Regulus of the 
10th hour and Denebola of the 12th 
hour, with two stars of slightly higher 
declination and not quite so bright, 
mark the corners of a_ trapezoid. 

Near the 16th hour, nor far from 
Arcturus, in a line toward Vega, is 
the small constellation of the North- 
ern Crown, which has the form of a 
crescent moon, bowed with its horns 
away from Arcturus, and in it one 
bright star of the list. This star is 
not very conspicuous. Vega, or by 
its other name, « Lyrae, is a very 
brilliant star, almost overhead in the 
latitude of New York in August 
evenings. A triangle of great size 
may be imagined with Vega, Altair 
and Arcturus at its vertices. The 
other stars may be found by noting 
their triangular relation on the map, 
e. g., knowing « Pegasi by its position 
in the great square and Altair by its 
two attendant stars, and noting the 
shape, position and size of the triangle 
on the map, which has Formalhaut 
at one vertex, this star will be easily 
located. In fact the large stars are as 
a rule so scattered that this rough 
form of eye surveying is quite suffi- 
cient for their identification. Perhaps 
the only exception would be in the 
case of Pollux, which might be con- 
fused with Castor, if both were not on 
the map. In passing, attention might 
be called to the four stars not far from 
Spica which have the title of the 
Cutter’s Mainsail. 

It is decidedly better for the 
reader to do his own mental tri- 
angulating. The lines laid out upon 
the map were intended to give the 
approximate distances for the con- 
venience of those who might use'the 
sextant in verifying the identification. 
In this case the sextant should be set 
to the number of degrees indicated 
before being directed at either of the 
stars. In identifying stars, a pencil 
held at about fifteen inches from the 
eye will assist at a rough estimate of 
the distances between stars, one 
inch on the pencil being nearly equiv- 
alent to five degrees. For example, 
the distance over all between the 
extreme points of the Great Dipper 
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is 26 ° which on the pencil should | 
514 inches. The spread of the upper 
part of the bowl is 10°, or about 2 
inches. 

Aldebaran and Antares are star: 
of a reddish tinge. Vega is a blu 
white, Spica is silvery white, Capella 
yellowish, while Sirius and our ow: 
Sun are of a medium whiteness. As a 
matter of fact, these tints probab! 
indicate age. The reddish stars 
being oldest and the blue-white the 
youngest. Among the faint stars 
there are other tints some of them 
showing as red as rubies, not to 
mention the fact that there are also 
extinct suns whose presence is only 
known by the effects they produc: 
on other stars. 

Of the planets, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Venus and Mars might be mistaken 
for navigational stars. The orbits of 
Jupiter and Saturn are so large and 
their motion in their orbits so com- 
paratively slow that they are not 
difficult to keep track of. Venus and 
Mars change their positions quite 
rapidly, though Venus, having an 
orbit inside that of the earth never 
gets very far from the sun. Mars 
has a reddish glow. The planets do 
not twinkle as the stars do, but even 
the stars do not always twinkle, 
particularly when near the zenith 
It is safe therefore to locate th« 
planets by their positions as given 
in the Almanac, and note how the, 
appear among the stars from time to 
time. The planets by their brilliancy 
and consequent early appearance in 
twilight will, no doubt, commend 
themselves, as objects for observa- 
tion. They present the same problem 
as the stars, except that hourl 
differences for their changing declina 
tion and right ascension will have to 
be computed, e. g. Jupiter, page 143 
of Bowditch. 

The path of the sun among th 
stars has been omitted from the may 
as being unnecessary for the present 
purpose. Only two of the stars in th 
list of fifty-five change their positions 
relatively to the other stars by a 
amount which may be considered 
material. Arcturus has an annu: 
motion of 2.1’ and Sirius of 1.2” 
Consequently in thirty years Arcturus 
will have moved a little more tha: 
one minute of arc and Sirius about 
36”. In the case of these two star 
the interstellar distances contained 
in “‘Wrinkles” by Captain Leck 
and calculated for 1895, may nov 
need slight modification. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS . 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates 
Furnished for all Requirements, in- 
cluding High Speed and Cruising, 
Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary 
Yachts; Houseboats and Commercial 
Vessels. Alterations Supervised 


Built 1917. 
rooms. Three bathrooms. 
commission. 


N attractive craft. : é 
fortable berths; sleeping accommodations for six in owner's 
room in deckhouse. 





Luxuriously furnished. 
Hot water heated. 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 






GIELOW & ORR 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Also, Chicago Steamboat Exchange, 350 North Clarke St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Correspondents 
If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and photograph. No charge for listing 


| 


0. 693—-FOR CHARTER—90 foot overall twin steam yacht. 
Bath room, double stateroom, large cabin with four com- 
arty; dining 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 


N°: 4527—FOR SALE—Attractive 40 foot raised 


deck cruiser. 
self-starter. 


& Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. 


Sleeping accommodations, 
Thoroughly overhauled, now in commission. 


Sterling engine. with new electric 


5 persons. 
Gielow 





N°: 4301—FOR SALE—Finest off 
+‘ yawl available; 45 feet W. L.; 15 feet beam; 


iraft 8 feet. 


shore cruising 


Built to Lloyds specifications, class 


100 AL, for West Indies cruising. Double and single 


stateroom, saloon, accommodates fiv . 
In commission near 


equipment. . Finest condition. 
New York. Owner will consider trad 
auxiliary schooner. Gielow & Orr, 
New York City. 


e. Complete 


e for 100 foot 


52 Broadway, 


N°: 4606—FOR SALE—64’ sea going cruiser. 
One double, one single stateroom. Heavy con- 


struction. 
ten@er. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 


Completely equipped, including launch 


N. Y. City. 


YA 


N°: 5880—FOR SALE—Most commodious 107 foot cruising houseboat 
~ Two double and four single state- 
New electric plant. 





ity. 





| FOR SALE—No. 3396—Attractive keel sloop, 76’ 
|x 154” x 9 4”. 
Sails new 1916. Two double state- 


and cockpit. 


| rooms and bathroom. 


New York City. 


<2 


yawl. 





Now in “ 





Extremely 


| 


O. 2970—FOR SALE—Lawley built auxiliary 
46’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6”. 
| hauled, now in full commission. 
Inspectable near New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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Telephone, 4673 Broad 
Gable Address : A. B. ©. Code, Grogic, New York 


Large List of American and European 
Yachts of All Types—For Sale, Charter 
or Exchan¢ge. Commercial Vessels. 
Insurance. Descriptions and Photos 
Submitted upon Receipt of Inquiry 
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N O. 1656—FOR SALE—Attractive 131’ x 17’ x 6’ 9” steam yacht. Dining 
room and social hall on deck; three double and three single staterooms; 
two bathrooms; good condition. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 


> 





O. 5006—FOR CHARTER—Desirable twin 

houseboat. Speed 12 miles. 
Seven staterooms, three bathrooms. 
25 Broadway, New York City. 


screw 100 foot cruising 


Deck dining room and lounging room. 
Now in commission. 


Gielow & Orr, 


O. 2549 
—FOR 
SALE — 
Attractive 
keel cruis- 
ing sloop. 50 
foot deck, 
30 feet W. 
L. 11 foot 
beam. Built 
by Lawley. 
Fullyequip- 
ped, perfect 
condition, 
Inspectable 








Boston. 4 
Gielow & * : 

9 
ees Se NO; 5#03—-CHARTER—Consider Sale—Desirable 
N. Y. City. 50-foot cruising house boat, 4 staterooms, 


Standard motor, bridge control, recent build of 
extra heavy construction. Suitable Northern and 
Southern cruising. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 
New York City. 


- by « wn - ee mere 





OQ. 2547—FOR SALE—Desirable 40 foot auxiliary 
knockabout. Draught 5 feet. Good sea boat. 
Sleeping accommodations 6 persons. Now in com- 
mission. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 
City. 
Built by Herreshoff. Flush deck 


Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 


bis ans, EP yee 
warn, 






N2: 1878—FOR SALE— Desirable 60 foot auxiliary 
keel schooner. Built on fishermam model. 
Partly incommission. Fully equipped. Exceptional 
bargain. Able sea boat. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Thoroughly over- 
Sails new 1916. 
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Passing of the Magnetic 
Compass 


HE days of the magnetic com- 

pass, the sailor’s needle, is passing. 
On warships and the great liners 
it is being replaced by the gyroscopic 
compass, which operates on the 
principle that the axle of a rapidly 
rotating disc tends to align itself 
with the axle of the earth. This axle 
is now the ‘“‘needle.”” The shaft of 
every flywheel, dynamo and motor is 
striving in vain against its bearings 
to turn to the geographic north. The 
direct action of the earth which 
causes this is feeble. So in the 
gyroscopic compass this is reinforced 
by electric power to act instantly 
at any turn of the ship, and thus 
keep an axle of the disc always 
pointing north. 

In 1851 the French physician, M. 
Foucault, while demonstrating the 
rotation of the earth detected the 
effect of the earth’s action on the 
gyroscope that he was using. His 
discovery was the basic principle of 
the gyroscope compass, which now, 
sixty years later, has been perfected 
by an American engineer, Elmer A. 
Sperry. Thirty-five of our battle- 
ships and twenty of our submarines 
are equipped with it. Many foreign 
navies also use it. 

In battleships a magnetic compass 
must be placed in a cage mast to 
reduce the effect of the mass of steel 
which the hull presents. But the 
gyroscopic compass, which is non- 
magnetic, is placed in a protected 
position below the water line. 
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Partnership Announce- 
ment 


Mr. Daniel H. Cox, a member of 
the firm of Cox & Stevens from its 
formation, who resigned upon the 
outbreak of the war and became 
manager of the Ship Construction 
Division of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, has resumed his position 
as partner in the firm. 

The admission as partners, of Mr. 
Bruno Tornroth, and Mr. Thomas C. 
Landi, who for many years have 
been associated with the firm,: the 
former as head of its designing 
department, and the latter as man- 
ager of the brokerage department, is 
announced. 

The wide experience gained by 
The Cox & Stevens organization 
during the war should prove of 
material advantage to our present 
and future clients. 

o & w& 
HE Annual Meeting of the 
Royal Queensland Yacht Club, 
Brisbane, Australia, was held in the 
club-rogms on Monday, June 23rd, 
and the following officers were elected 
for the season 1919-20: 

Commodore, W. A. Douglas; Vice- 
Commodore, E. H. Elliott; Rear- 
Commodore, Capt. O. Svensen; Hon. 
Treasurer, F. E. Wood; Hon. Auditor, 
B. F. Canniffe; Hon. Measurer, H. F. 
Brier; Hon. Secretary, A. C. Wishart: 
General Committee: F. M. Hart, E.S. 
Hobson, C. B. Fox, A. F. Reid, H. B. 
Munro, C. H. Whitehouse, A. G. 
Littleboy, C. G. Frew, R. J. Dix, R. 
Gailey, Jr., H. H. Hudson. Sailing 
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Committee: T. Goodall, H. F. Brier 
A. G. Littleboy. Admissions Com- 
mittee: R. Gailey, Jr., W. A. Dougla 
F. M. Hart, C. B. Fox, R. J. Dix. 


Always Something New at 
Durkee’s 


N line with their policy to b 

“right in the game” with the 
requirement for a Line Throwing 
Gun, by Certain Classes of Vessels 
The Chas. D. Durkee Company have 
just put on the market one the) 
manufacture at their Grasmere Fac- 
tory, which has been approved b 
the U. S. Government and which is 
constructed to give satisfaction under 
the most trying conditions. Tests 
were made that may never occur it 
actual use, but the users of th 
“Durkee Line Throwing Gun”’ wil! 
be none the less benefited by the 
efforts of the Durkee Company t 
have their Gun A-l, before the 
began its manufacture. Orders ari 
being filled without any delay and 
circulars describing same will l« 
sent by Durkee & Co., New York 
City to any one applying for sam« 


Our Weights and Measures 
Forced Onto Us by 


Germans 


TRANGE as it may seem, the 

present coinage of the British 
Isles as well as the weights and 
measures of both the British Isles a1 
of America are German. 


(Continued on page 116) 


LUDERS designed motor yacht, which is 
a type well fitted to serve both as a ferry 





boat and as a vessel for extended cruising. 
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ARCHITECTS TELEPHONES 
ENGINEERS 1375 Broad 
YACHT 5576 Broad 

BROKERS 15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
We have a complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiljaries and houseboats for SALEand CHARTER. Kindly let us know 
what your requirements are, and we will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 
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O. 636—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Modern 
150 ft. steel steam yacht; most desirable of 


N 


; ; : O. 1225—FOR SALE—Twin screw cruising 
type and size available. Excellent accommodation; power yacht; 137 x 15.9 x 7.8 ft. Speed up to 
good speed. First class condition. Cox & Stevens, | 1g miles; two 6 cyl. 300 H. P. Speedway motors. 
15 William Street, New York. Excellent accommodations. Cox & Stevens, 15 


William Street, New York 


202ae 





OR CHARTER—Twin- 
107 x 18 x 5.3 ft. 
Standard motors. 


O. 2026—FOR SALE 
screw cruising power yacht; 
Speed 11-12 knots; 75-90 H. P. 
Four staterooms, deck dining saloon, bath and two 
toilets, etc. Recently completely overhauled at 
large expense. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 
New York. 
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TO. 2425—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Twin 
screw cruising power yacht ; 90 x 16.6 ft. Speed upto 
12% miles; two 6 cyl. 60-90 H. P. motors. Excellent 
accommodation. Now in commission. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. 





| N@:, 3324—-FOR SALE—Fast bridge deck cruiser; 
55 x 8.9 x 3 ft. Speed up to 23 miles; 8 cyl 
200 H. P. Speedway motor. Two berths in cabin, 





702 . » . - . | toilet room, large cockpit, etc. Price attractive. 

N®: 1796—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Very | Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 
4* roomy, light draft, twin screw cruising power | 
yacht, 99 x 17 x 4 ft., adapted for Florida service. 
Speed 12-14 miles; Standard motors. Large dining 
saloon, six staterooms, three bathrooms; all con- 
veniences. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
York. 

€ 





| No 2560—FOR SALE—Fast, V-bottom, twin 
» | AN screw power cruiser; 60x 13x 3ft. Built 1917. 
Speed up to 18 miles; two 6 cyl. Sterling motors. 
Double stateroom forward: roomy saloon aft with 
separate galley; two toilet rooms (one with Sitz 
bath). Low price for quick sale. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. ¢ 





! TO. 978—FOR SALE—High speed, triple screw 

oil burning steam yacht; 165< 16x 6 ft. Speed 
up to 30 miles. Deck dining ‘saloon, four stat erooms, 
etc. Low figure accepted for immediate sale. Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 


aad 








O. 3427—FOR SALE AT LOW FIGURE—Fast, 
roomy, twin screw cruising power yacht; 74 x 14x 
Speed up to 16 


N 
FOR SALE—Twin screw cruising power 


N°: 1526 


yacht; 75 x 14 x 6 ft. Speed 12 miles; two | 3.9 ft. New 1916; Lawley built. 
60 H. P. motors Two staterooms, saloon, bath and | miles; two 6 cyl. Speedway * motors 110-120 H. P. 
tailet room, galley, et Price attractive. Cox & | each. Large saloon, three staterooms, shower bath, 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. etc. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 











In com- 
high speed twin-screw 
Speed up to 27 miles 


O. 1215—FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


mission. Very attractive, 
steam yacht 140 ft. overall. 
Construction, equipment, etc., highest grade. Deck 
dining saloon, two staterooms, bathroom, two 
toilets, etc. Low figure will be accepted for prompt 
disposal. 15 William Street, New 
York 


Cox & Stevens, 








TO. 2547—FOR SALE—Handsome, modern, ex- 

ceptionally able gasoline cruiser; 64 x 12.6 x 4 ft. 
Speed 11% miles; 60 H. P. 6 cylinder heavy duty 
motor controlled from bridge. Main saloon, toilet 
and separate galley forward; engine room amidships; 
double and single stateroom and bathroom aft Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 





flush deck, steam 
130 ft. overall, 110 
i5.6 ft. draft. Speed 


| x7O. 148—FOR SALE—Steel, 

auxiliary schooner yacht; 
ft. waterline, 26 ft. beam, : 
under power 9 knots; compound engine; electric 
lights; all conveniences. Extremely able craft; 
heavily constructed. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 





TO. 3336—FOR S‘ LE—Flus! leck aux 
. schooner, 83.6 x 63.6 x 18.! 5x 7.6 ft Built 1915 
50-60 H. P. motor Two staterooms, saloon, bat! 
two toilets, et Price and further particulars fron 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street ew rk 































































(Continued from page 114) 


The British pounds, both sterling 
and avoirdupois, originated with the 
old German Osterling Hanseatic 
League, which for hundreds of years 
controlled the trade of England. 
Indeed, the dominance of the Ger- 
mans continued until a competent 
business manager ousted the German 
Hanse League from England—a pat- 
riotic work—and it was a woman 
who did it: Elizabeth. 

The Germans forced these old 
standards on the British who in their 
turn landed them on America, 
America and Britannia were one until 
1776. 

What is still more remarkable is 
that America and Britannia continue 
to use these old German tools after 
Germany herself has scrapt them, and 
adopted (1871) the simplest decimal 
system of quantity expression ever 
known to humankind—the applica- 
tion of the decimal to weights and 
measures, which was the invention 
of that truly great Briton, James 
Watt, 1783. 

Yet Britannia and America have 
lagged behind the rest of the civilized 
world by neglecting to adopt a 
system of quantity expression which is 
so simple that the average child of 10 
can learn its essential features in 10 
minutes. 

Is it not time that we, as well as 
the Germans, should scrap the obso- 
lete standards of war and trade, so 
complicated, difficult to learn and 
use? 

Yes, the time has come when both 
of these nations must align them- 
selves with the rest of the civilized 
world. They are too progressive, too 
patriotic, too democratic, too scien- 
tific, toe forward-looking to hold 
aloof from civilization and to per- 
petuate methods so wasteful, and so 
inadequate, so hazardous to the life 
of the nation alike in war and peace. 

It would be comical if its issues 
were not so tragic that Britannia and 
America use the old, scrapt German 
jumble, while Germany uses ours— 
the efficient decimal scientific, auto- 
matic system 1,000 times more effec- 
tive than that the Germans scrapt. 

We, too, must adopt meter-liter- 
gram that have come into well nigh 
world-wide use, and are so badly 
needed by Britannia-America. 

For the world to adopt anything 
for world-wide, everybody’s every- 
day use requires that it be simple— 
extremely simple. 

All the world has adopted the 
alphabet of letters for written ex- 
pression, each people in its own 
language. 

All the world has adopted the 
Arabic numerals, 1234567890, for 
its mathematical computation. 
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All the civilized world has adopted 
the metric units to express its weights 
and measures, meter-liter-gram, with 
the single exception of U. S. America 
and Britannia. 

The metric system—the Watt sci- 
entific measuring system—is the most 
simple and the most practical, an 
immeasurable advance on the weights 
and measures that now handicap the 
business relations and education of 
Britannia and America. 

It is a system of weights and 
measures based on decimal com- 
putation, just as is the American 
decimal! metric dollar. 

The metric system has only 4 
principal units—dollar-meter-liter- 
gram—and they can be multiplied by 
10, 100, 1000, or divided into 10ths, 
100ths, 1000ths, in the same manner 
that we multiply or divide decimal 
metric money. 

Dollar-meter-liter-gram are simply 
names to indicate whether the com- 
putation refers to money, length, 
mass or weight. 

Use and expression. We may use 
the same terms to express meters, 
liters and grams as we do to express 
dollars. 

1.111 is exprest as one dollar, one 
10 cent, one cent, one mill. 

1.111 is exprest as one meter, one 
DECI-meter, one CENT-imeter, one 
MILL-imeter. 

1.111 is exprest as one liter, one 
DEcI-liter, one CENT-iliter, one MILL- 
iliter. 

1.111 is exprest as one gram, one 
DECI-gram, one CENT-igram, one MILL- 
igram. 

The average child of 10, who knows 
the metric decimal dollar and its 
decimal sub-divisions, can learn in 
10 minutes as much of the metric 
system as 90 percent of all the people 
ever have occasion to use. 

Just as you multiply and divide 
the dollar by 10-100-1000, so do you 
multiply and divide meters, liters, 
grams. 

And as to definitions:—kKILO is 
Greek for 1000, HEcTO is Greek for 
100, pEKa is Greek for 10. That is all. 

These terms are used by others— 
we need not use them. In practical 
work, we may speak of 10,000 meters 
or 10,000,000 liters in the same 
way that we speak of 10,000 or 
10,000,000 dollars. 


It is all very simple. The question 
arises: How has such a_ unified 
system originated? How has the 
world so skilfully worked from the 
complex to the simple? 

U. S. American Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Director S. W. Stratton, tells, in 
an admirable article in Americana, 
the Scientific American Encyclopedia, 
in sense 1%—read the other 99% in 
Americana — metric system — the 
world’s one system. 
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The metric system of weights and 
measures was the result of scores 
years of research, anxious agitatio: 
and indefatigable labor. 

Each locality and industry had its 
own weights and measures whi 
crudely served local needs and primi- 
tive conditions. With increasi1 
intercourse, this diversity of unit 
and standards proved confusing a1 
intolerable and demands for o 
simple system for world-wide u: 
grew steadily to a climax about 1782 

James Watt suggested it. TI 
great British inventor was great] 
handicapped by the lack of the u 
by others of world-wide terms for th: 
expression of quantities. 

At that time every nation had i 
own local measures, all differing—a 
non-Watt hell. Watt's scientific and 
practical mind devised one simpk 
decimal method which he submitted 
to various countries in 1783, and it 
was this system that became the 
metric system. 

Talleyrand, the great French states- 
man, saw at once its immense practi- 
cal value, simplicity, uniformity- 
world oneness. He caused it to b« 
adopted in France, and France was 
soon followed by 33 other nations. 

In his first message to Congress 
George Washington said: 

“A untformity of the weights and 
measures of the country is among the 
important objects submitted to you 
by the constitution and if it can bh 
derived from a standard at onc 
invariable and universal, it must b« 
no less honorable to the publi 
council than conducive to the publi: 
convenience.” 

British House of Commons voted 
to adopt the metric system exclu- 
sively, but the House of Lord 
rejected it. So in these 2 countries 
alone, the ancient, cumbersome, obso- 
lete and discarded German jumbk 
for the expression of quantity still 
hampers, handicaps and legicaps thes« 
2 peoples, who think themselves up 
to date, forward looking. 

As we have already noted, Ger- 
many has had everything metrically 
standardized since 1871, so that in 
the world war practically every 
German detail was instantly inter- 
changeable, and they fitted and 
worked together. Without this auto- 
matic unity and simplicity there could 
have been no such great efficiency in 
the productive and military co-ordina- 
tion of Germany. 

The Allies, on the contrary, had no 
such interchangeable uniformity. The 
metric standards of France, Italy, 
Russia, Rumania, Greece, Belgium, 
Montenegro, Portugal, Serbia, and 
the rest—23 fighting allies and 7 
who had broken off diplomatic rela- 


(Continued on page 124) 
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YACHTING 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 





TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


52 Pine Street - 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 


OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


New York City 





MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 











x 5’ 5” draft. Built 1903. 
4 staterooms and 2 saloons. 
Pine Street, New 


new 1913. 


Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 York. 


‘- 


4. 





7992—FOR SALE—Price attractive—Twin 


7O. 
N’ 


18’ 7” x 17’ x 5’ 3” draft. 


etc., 





N2: 51—FOR SALE—Price Attractive—Steam yacht 115’ 
+ Triple expansion engines; 
Full particulars, plans, etc., 





6 cylinder Standard motors. 
Large cruising radius—commodious owner’s quarters. Full particulars, 
from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 


electricity. 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., 
x 95’ x 15’ 6” 
Seabury boiler, 
from 


©7749 





screw steel motor yacht 
Speed 15 miles. 


plans, particulars, plans, etc 





low, deck dining saloon, bath room, 2 owner's water closets. 
Large quarter and bridge decks. 
New York. 





, from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 


1O. 7987 
iN —FOR 
SALE OR 
CHART- 
ER —Mod- 
ern cruis- 

Sing motor 
yacht 106 
x 13.6 x 6 
ft. draught 
Built 1911. 
300 H. P 


Stan dard 
motor; 
speed i3 
knots; 4 
staterooms, 
saloon be- 
Lighted by 
Full data from Tams. Lemoine 


N°; ex FOR 
BARGAIN— 
Twin screw Tur- 
bine Oil burning 
Patrol boat. Just 
completed by 
builders — never 
used. Make ideal 
yacht with minor 


by us and built 
by George Law- 
ley & Son. Full 
Pine Street, New York. 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


Telephone Call 
8638 Bowling Green 


NO. 1738—Raised Deck Cruiser, 65’ x 11’, 

six cylinder motor; good accommoda- 
tion. Apply William Gardner & Company, 
l Broadway, New York. 











i996 — FOR SALE 
cruiser with deck house; 45’ x 11’x 3’ 6”. 


— Raised deck 


NO. 


Fitted with 20th Century engine. Practi- 


cally in commission; good accommodation; | 


splendidly furnished. Apply William Gard- 
ner & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 





~” 


NO. 924— Power Yacht, 92 ft., six- cylinder 


20th Century motor recently over- 
| hauled, good deck space. Apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


a” ee a 
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N2: 414—FOR SALE—Attractive steam yacht, 
4 length 132’ x 16’ x 5’ 7”. Has dining saloon, 
| social hall and pantry on deck. Sleeping accommod- 
ations for 8 people. Completely equipped. Apply 
New York. 


| William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, 








NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Cable Address 
Yachting, N. Y. 





& 


deck 
Standard engine. 


1652— FOR SALE — Raised 
cruiser 60 x 13 x 4. 
Good accommodations. Apply William Gard- 


N‘ ), 


ner & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 





O. new 


x 9 6” 


2446—FOR SALE—Practically 
oy bridge deck, V-bottom cruiser; 42’ 


11”, Fitted with a 6 cylinder ‘61975 } 
h. p. Sterling. Two saloons, galley, toilet, 
etc. Speed 15 miles. Apply William Gard- 
ner & Company, 1 Broadway, New York. 
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That Thrills 


The scurry of quail in the 
thicket ismusictothesports- 
man’s ear. A shot at a mal- 
lard is worth hours of wait- 
ing. But right here at home 
there’s a sport with a thou- 
sand thrills—ail yoursfor the 
seeking. Go out to your 
local gun club today and try 


TRAPSHOOTING 


Hundreds of gamey clay 
“birds” await your call. Each 
one a tantalizer—hurtling away 
through the summer’s air at ex- 
press-train speed—dipping, dodg- 
ing in ever-changing, mystifying 
angles. 

A few seconds to judge—a snap 
decision. Bang! goes your gun! 
Man, there are your thrills—and 
as fast as you care to take them. 
There is only one thing faster 
and that is 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN 
POWDERS 


—good, old reliable time-proved 

wders. The choice of the 

ation’s crack shots. Look for the 
brand names, Dupont, Ballistite or 
Schultze on the shell box when you 
purchase. 

Write today for our free book “The 
Sport Alluring” and the name of your 
nearest gun ciub. 


SPORTING POWDER DIVISION 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 


Company 
Wilmington 
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WANTED 


January,1917 February, 1917 
March, 1917 August, 1917 
March, 1918 April, 1918 


issues of YACHTING 
returned in GOOD condition. We 
will pay 25c for each one returned 


=” YACHTING 
141 W. 36th Street New York 














YACHTING 


Wartime Cruising. 
(Continued from page 102) 


The crew added their bit to our 
stock of whale stories, and, for good 
measure, threw in a few about 
swordfish. One told about seeing a 
five-hundred pound fish drive his 
sword fourteen inches into a vessel’s 
solid oak keel. Another said he had 
taken a fresh sword and pitched it 
five inches into pine wood. They all 
agreed that swordfish often wreck 
dories, and do it out of pure cussed- 
ness; but a whale, they averred, was 
as harmless as a rabbit if you kept 
away from his tail and did not pro- 
voke him. 

Leaving the wharf, we skirted the 
shore and made our way between the 
clump of crazy fish-houses which face 
the harbor. Everywhere were lobster 
pots, gay-colored buoys, dories, and 
the other gear used by sea-toilers. A 
strong smell of drying fish filled the 
air, and swarms of flies were feeding 


; on the garbage scattered about. 
Every now and then we ran into a 


group of great hulking fellows sitting 
in some doorway, whistling tunes, 
smoking pipes, whittling or mending 
lobster traps, as if life were something 
to be taken easily, and work only 
to be performed in a sitting posture. 
They are a great lot, these hardy sons 
of the sea, and if one is fortunate 
enough to get them to unlimber their 
close-reefed tongues, much may be 
learned which is not printed in books. 

These men are commonly long and 
bony and awkwardly hung together, 
with flat, raw-boned faces, thickly 
tanned by wind and sun and spray, a 
bronze produced by countless battles 
with winter storms. But blow high or 
blow low, they fight their way 
through and bear their lot with the 
patient, uncomplaining fortitude of 
the seafarer, to whom the bitterest 
vicissitudes are merely in the day’s 
work. There is no display of heroics; 
they simply take what comes to them 
and say nothing. 

Scrambling over the slippery, weed- 
covered rocks, we reached a miniature 
beach of sand—closed in by rocks and 
summer houses—and climbed up to 
the rough unpaved street, which 
winds through the village and up to 
the hills. If we tripped on the uneven 
pathway we consoled ourselves that 
the streets, like the odd jutting 
houses on either side of them, were at 
least three hundred years old. It was 
all very peaceful, very simple and 
rustic, and if we had been of the 
fraternity of artists we should have 
asked no better fate than to come 
here with canvas and brushes, and 
immortalize the quiet beauty of the 
scene. For Monhegan is not as yet a 
typical summer resort; it is largely old 
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Monhegan to-day, and it is to | 
hoped that such it will remain, one of 
nature’s choice samples. 

By five o’clock in the afternoon v 
were well on our way to Booth Ba) 
sailing over oily waters which wer 
free from ripples excepting those 
caused by the wake of our boat 
We had covered about half of tl 
distance to White Islands, and wer 
steering toward Ram Island light, 
thinking only of supper and a night 
anchorage, for the hope of seeing a 
whale had long since vanished. Sud- 
denly, out from the forepeak cam: 
George’s voice, hoarsely urgent: 

“Port your helm, quick! There’s a 
great big whopper of a whale dead 
ahead! If you don’t move lively he’!! 
be right under us. Holy scissors: 
what’s the matter with you, Mundy, 
why don't you move?”’ 

Very deliberately the chief naviga- 
tor eased over the wheel until the 
shining black body of a sixty foot 
whale was disclosed, not more thai 
five—hundred feet ahead, with white 
water cascading off his back. There 
was not much of him showing, only 
the hump and the outline of his body 
beneath the water; but still, it was 
quite thrilling to see one of the over- 
grown brutes at such close range. He 
swam on the surface a few minutes 
while we circled around watchin; 
him, and then he dived. We had an 
argument as to the advisability of 
following in his wake, which we did 
for a short time, watching him com 
up and dive again, but George and 
Ned won out,-and Bonnte Jean onc 
more pointed her nose at Ram Island 
light. 

We pulled into Booth Bay at hal! 
past six and dropped the hook near 
three or four patrol boats; ther 
obeying the orders of our autocrat 
cook, we set the table in the cockpit 
and toyed with a platter of broiled 
mackerel and fried potatoes. 

The next day, after taking on fuel, 
ice, and provisions, we sailed across 
the beautiful Sheepscott River and 
followed the devious turnings 
Back River to Bath. This short cut 
from Booth Bay tothe Kennebec is t! 
perfection of water travel, and it i: 
sail that no yachtsman who lov 
still water can afford to miss. If 
were not for the dee} 
fringing the rocky shores at low tid 
one might imagine himself sail: 
on some inland lake or river; but it 
salt water and the tide rushes throu 
some of the narrows at a great rate 


seaweed 


Just as we reached the queer « 
crook-backed bridge, which bars 
way into the Kennebec, the starbo: 
gear began to smoke once more. 


(Continued on pager 120) 
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Telephones HENRY H. JENNINGS 
sats H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY “ss 
Cable Address AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter Surveying 


i Yachtbroco, Newyork Marine Insurance 


No. 1 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK CITY 


All the available yachts for sale and charter. Below are a few of our offerings. Our knowledge of the yachts we offer, and our experience of over 
25 years in the business, insures satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send six cents for illustrated Catalogue 














N° 1421—BARGAIN. In commission. Steam 

+‘ yacht 130’ x 17’ 6” x 6’ 6”. Four double and TO. 2056.—115 foot twin screw power yacht. 
one single stateroom. Main saloon, dining saloon, | * * Steel hull. Four staterooms, dining saloon, 
smoking room, bath, etc. Speed 10-12 Knots. Price | social hall, baths, etc. Two 150 H. P. Standard 
$7,500.00 for quick sale. Inspectable New York | Motors. Speed 12-15 miles. Apply H. H. Jennings 
vicinity. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broad- | Company, 1 Broadway, New York City, New York. 
N°: 4270—SALE OR CHARTER—Keel schooner way New York. 

+ 105’ x 73’ x 18’ 6” x 113”. Designed and built P 

by William Fife, Jr., Scotland. Hull coppered. 
Three double staterooms, main saloon, bath, etc. 
Splendid proposition. Inspectable New York. Apply 
H. H. Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York 
City, N. A 














N° 4087. Twin screw power houseboat 70’ x 18’ 
4‘ x 1’ 10”. Three double staterooms. Main O. 1389—90 foot twin screw power yacht. Three 


x7TO. 4309—-SALE OR CHARTER—100 foot steam saloon, bath. Two 25-35 H. P. Sterling Motors staterooms, main saloon, dining saloon, bath, etc. 


4N yacht. Two double staterooms, main saloon, 
dining saloon, etc. Speed, 13 miles. Apply H. H. . . - . 
Jennings Company, 1 Broadway, New York City, | Speed 10 miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 
N. ¥. 


installed 1916. Hot water heat. Electric light. | Two 100 H. P. Motors. Speed 12-14 miles. Electric 
lights, etc. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 


1 Broadway, New York City. 1 Broadway, New York City, N. Y 





IS YOUR BOAT FOR SALEP 


If so, YACHTING is your real opportunity to dispose of it. 

YACHTING readers are recognized by all brokers, and others close to such matters, as 
a most desirable market for the sale of pleasure boats of all kinds. They are buyers. 
We will make a half tone for you from your photograph for advertisements occupying 
two inches or more. 


YACHTING, 141 W. 36th Street New York 








Make That Leaky Boat Leak Proof Now 


with 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


THE OLD RELIABLE IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 








For Waterproofing Canvas for Waterproof Liquid Glue Special Marine Canoe Glue 
Fer Deck and Hull Seams of Covering Decks, Tops of is used for the same purposes Best Filler ‘or Canvas 
Yachts and Motor Boats ay ye as No. 7, Soft Quality Black. White and Yellow 
—USE— Boats This giue will also attach canvas, It is a Johnnie-on-the-epot article 
—USE— cork, felt, rubber, leather, and lin- that no boatman should be with- 
No. I, Extra Quality No. 7, Soft Quality oleum to iron. steel, or wood. out. 


For Ships’ Decks Use: No. 2, First Quality Ship Gtue. No. 3, Special Navy Glue. All put up in 1, 2, 3, and 5b. cams; also 14, 28, 56 and 
112-lb. boxes, either tin or wood 


Insist On Having The Right Hind If You Hope To Obtain Satisfactory Results 


The largest dealer in town carries this in stock; if not he should. Tell him to write us for the agency. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. Send for 
booklets—** Marine Glue, What to Use and How to Use It." “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof."" ‘Seaplane Float Construction." 








L. W. FERDINAND @ COMPANY, 152 HNEELAND ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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No. 3 
American Sportsmen Series 


Painted for Re mington UMC 
by TF. 3 


Les endecker 


Practical Worth. 


d I TODAY more than for many years past, the practical value 


of a man’s gun and dog is the true measure of his pride in 
them. He has a new appreciation of service—and wants it. 


That there is such great demand for Remington UMC guns 
and shells is therefore a more than ordinarily sound indica- 
tion of their superiority. 


emin¢gto 
Remnfoow 
for Shooting Right 


The most valuablerecent service to shotgun s hooters, in the matter of equip- 
ment, is the wonderful Wetproof process of waterproofing shot shells, in- 
vented and developed by Remington UMC during the war. 


No neglect and no wwe ee can prevent your Remington UMC 
“Arrow” or “ Nitro C roof Steel Lined Speed Shells fr rom work- 
ing as smoothly and eee as per i as your modern Remington UMC 
Autoloading or Pump Gun 


They will neither shrink is bake their wads in hot dry weather, nor swell 
and j jam in the gun when it is very damp. They are as indifferent to damp 
storage as a water spaniel i 1s to getting his feet wet, and will remain in per- 
feet condition in the hardest rain or the leakiest boat long after other shells, 


not protected by the exclusive Remington UMC Wetproof process, have 
soaked and swelled themselves useless. 


Your local dealer, the progressive Remington UMC merchant—one of 
more than 82.700 in this country — will be g ad to supply you. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the Worid 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 118) 
chose an opportune time to do 
for the shores of Bath are lined v 
repair shops; and very shortly 
were at one of them and had a n 
aboard. The trouble, he said, was 
simple to talk about, and the rem: 
a matter of taking off a notched pi: 
which held the reverse lever too 
forward. This plate was one of D« 
pet inventions, but it was placed | 
far forward and caused a brass sle: 
to bind on the shaft, which resulted 
heat and smoke. The good-natur 
mechanician would accept no pay 
his diagnosis, so we gave him 
couple of cigars and sailed down t 


river, searching for a berry patch a: 


a place to stop for the night. 


At Winnegance Creek we fou 


everything to satisfy our mod 
needs. The shallow stream led up t: 


dam and an old fashioned saw-m: 


where there was just enough water { 
Bonnie Jean to swing without go 
ashore. It was a good berth, nev: 
theless, and the quantity of r: 
berries on shore was surprisi1 
There were blue-berries also, and 
gathered enough of both kinds 
give old H. C. L. a severe jolt. 


Tuesday morning, July 23rd, fou 
us running from buoy to buoy dow: 


the Kennebec.¥ On the way, Mund 


amused himself by lining up | 


compass to determine the amount « 


deviation, which he said was a poi! 
and a half to the east whenjrunni! 


south. 


At the end of a three hour run wv 
were around Cape Small and drawin 
near to West Point, where we plann 
on stopping for a short visit. Mr. an 
Mrs. Wheeler saw us coming a1 


were standing on the rocks to m« 


us. As soon as we were within haili: 
distance ‘‘ Van’’ waved his hand a: 


shouted for us to come ashore—i1 
hurry. 
And now began a repetition of 1 


experience we had at this place tv 


weeks before—another exhibition 
genuine hospitality such as is seld 
met with. After a visit and a cup 
Mrs. ‘‘Van’s’’ splendid coffee, 

all rowed out to see the fisherm 
pull their nets and, incidentally, 
get a nice fat fish for supper. We ; 


the fish, and we also had the pleasu 


of seeing a practical demonstrat 
of how salt air invigorates the hum 
body. For George Pie, a man 
seventy-nine years, was there, do 
his share of the work with all 1 
vim of a boy. §To look at his stur 
frame one would never take him to 
a day over fifty; and his mind wa 

active as his body. Swiftly, with 

dexterity of long practice, the 

man and his companions gath« 
up the net and bailed the leaping f 
into the dories, casting away t 


whiting or other undesirables a: 
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HOTEL 


MAJESTIC 


COPELAND TOWNSEND 


LESSEE DIRECTOR 
A palatial yet homelike  hostelry, 
convenient to business and amuse- 


ments, fronting beautiful Central Park 
from 71st to 72d Streets, New York 




















As Seen from HURRICANE DECK on the Roof of the Majestic 
“Millionaires’ Row”’ on Fifth Avenue in the background 


OURISTS will find the Majestic an ideal spot for their sojourn in the 

city. Convenient to the world’s greatest shopping and theatre centre, 
it is far enous: away for quietude. Fronting on beautiful Central 
Park—with its 840 acres of alluring woodland, splendid drives and spar- 
kling waters, The Majestic affords unsurpassed accommodations—almost 
in the heart of the city—in surroundings that breathe of the countryside 
and the wildwood. The ROOF GARDEN ATOP THE HOTEL is the 
coolest spot in the city and the popular meeting place of tourists from 
coast to coast. DINE AND DANCE, 6 o’clock to closing. The 
cuisine of the Majestic is under the direction of WALTER GUZ- 


ZARDI, one of the best-known restaurateurs in the city. 
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YACHTING 


For owners of 
pleasure craft 


Do you ever cruise in 
near or distant waters? 


Then read YACHTING 


‘No other sport is so whole- 
some, so clean, so free from 
taint as is the pursuit of 
pleasure on the Water, in 
no other is there such an 
appeal to the best qualities, 
mental and physical of its 
devotees—”’ 


READ YACHTING 


Each month it brings to itsreaders 
something of that struggle against 
the elements friendly or hostile, 
which gives to the sailor his zest 
for life and makes him every inch 
a man. 


YACHTING is absolutely essen- 
tial to the Pleasure Boat Man. Its 
pages keep him in touch with all 
phases of cruising or sailing, 
and its advertisements help him 
buy or sell anything pertaining 
to water craft. 


Are You Selling? 
Are You Buying? 
Are You Sailing? 


Are you interested in what the 
other fellow is doing ? 


Then Subscribe to Yachting 


$2.50 per Year 


YACHTING 
141 West 36th St. 
New York City 


Gentlemen :— 


I am in need of a magazine like yours and 
am enclosing $2.50 for a full year’s Subscrip- 
tion to YACHTING beginning with the 


next issue. 


Yours truly, 
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(Continued from page 120) 


keeping the mackerel, hake and cod. 


That evening we dined on fried 
mackerel, garnished with a most 
delectable sauce, which was served in 
the Wheelers’ sun-parlor. Just as the 
sun was passing out of sight, a little 
yellow bird settled on the topmost 
branch of a cedar tree in the yard and 
began his twilight song. He trilled a 
few notes and then perked his head 
prettily to one side as though waiting 
for an answer. Very soon he was 
rewarded by a warble from a tame 
canary in a cage across the cove, and 
after a tuneful prelude, they burst 
into a symphony of bird music which 
for sweetness and purity could never 
be rivalled by any hotel orchestra. 
Mr. Wheeler said the canary belonged 
to Joe Davidson, the noted sculptor, 
who was one of his neighbors, and 
that the birds sang to each other every 
night. 

That night at Westport marked 
the end of our retirement in secluded 
coves and nearly the end of the good 
weather, for a sodden sea and sky was 
ours as we slowly poked along 
between the Casco Bay islands Wed- 
nesday morning; and on reaching 
Portland the stern reality of war was 
once more thrust upon us. 


The harbor was filled with huge,’ 


gaunt-sided freighters, driven in by a 
U-boat scare, and the patrol boats 
darted in and out like gray ghosts. 
On shore we heard that a German 
submarine had sunk the Gloucester 
fishing schooner, Robert and Richard, 
only seventy-eight miles off shore, 
and that part of her crew landed at 
one of the docks just before we got in. 
There were twenty-two men in the 
crew and all of them reached shore 
after a long, hard pull. All of which 
was very exciting and caused us to 
wonder whether we would be allowed 
to leave port, even if we dared to do 
so. It looked just then as if we were 
in for a spell of bad weather, because 
the wind had hauled around to the 
northeast and the fog wrapped every- 
thing in its clammy folds. From a 
newly built ship near the float where 
we were tied came the unceasing 
thud of hammers, which mingled 
with discordant toots from the harbor 
tugs. The yacht club was as dead as a 
herring, the steward having gone to 
war the week before. 

It was now merely a matter of 
marking time until the fog lifted, so 
we put on our shore clothes and made 
George, the treasurer, pay our way in 
theatres, restaurants and hotels until 
bedtime. 

On Thursday we went to East 
Deering to see the launching of a big 
ship named the Oksea. She was the 
third Government vessel to be built 
at this yard of the standard Ferris 
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type, which are wooden steamers 


much alike as peas out of the sam 


pod. She slid off the ways like 


duck, going so fast that a small tu 


barely escaped being swamped, a 


finally crashed her stern into the si 


of another ship lying at a dock. 
At 1.40 p. m. we left Portland 


1919 


begin the long grind to York Harbo: 


The fog held, but it was not so thi 
but what we could see the shore-li: 
We were rather anxious, too, ab 
keeping near that shore, because 

never can tell what a German squar 
head is going to do next; and si1 
hearing about their sinking the he! 
less Gloucester fisherman we thoug 
that the nearer we kept to dry la 
the safer we would be. They mig 


take a notion to shoot a hole in | 


just for fun; and while this brand 
humor may be popular in Germat 
it did not appeal to us at all. 

The water was fairly rough and t! 
east wind at our backs kicked up 


following sea, but the sail helped | 
steady the boat, and we made fair] 
good progress. To be sure, the wate: 


did not look as friendly as a go 
cement sidewalk, as we climb 


slowly up the back of one six-mile-a: 
hour wave only to swim on towar 


another bigger one, but there is a sor 


of exalted, upborn feeling in runni: 


before the wind in a boat not to be ha 


in any other kind of sailing, whi 


we found rather interesting after ow 
days of inland yachting, and in spit 
of the hard steering we enjoyed ever 


bit of it. 
At 7.15 in the evening Mund 
who sat perched on the forward hat: 


in a halo of fog, located the first red 


spar leading into York Harbor ar 


shouted the proper directions 
George, who was at the whe 
Fifteen minutes later Bonnie /: 
was safely anchored with smol 


pouring out of the galley, where N: 
was preparing vast quantities 
first aid to the hungry. The amount 
food consumed that night wou 
never be tolerated in a well-regulat« 
city boarding house 
ute! Still, ravenous appetites may | 
excused after a six-hour run over 
choppy sea, so we plied knives a1 
forks with a will. 

There is not much to tell 
being fog-bound near an aristocrat 
summer resort, particularly so wh 
the harbor is barren of boats, unl 
one uses language unfit for public: 
tion; so let it suffice to say that \ 
stayed in York until the weat! 
changed. 

On Saturday, July 27th, the wi 
shifted to the west and blew wit 
vigor over a sea as blue as a girl’s bl 
eyes. The sun shone down out of 


perfectly clear sky as though it meant 


Alt 


seem< 


to make up for lost time. 
gether, it was a day that 


not for a mi! 


about 
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especially designed to give us a grati- 
fying climax to our month of cruising, 
so we lost no time in getting under 
way. 

We laid a course from the bell 
buoy off York to a certain red spar in 
Ipswich Bay—never mind what course 
the compass was off anyway—and 
plunged into it. The wind, blowing 
full in our faces, raised just enough 
sea to make it exciting. True, our 
speed sent showers of spray over us 
time and again, but because we were 
doing such good sailing no one 
minded the drenching and _ spirits 
were high. Morning-colored rain- 
bows dripped from Bonnie Jean’s 
sides as she rose again and again on 
the sunlit crests until she was washed 


as clean as a hound’s tooth. It was 
glorious out there; and we will 
pleasantly remember that sail for 


many a day to come. 

In due time we reached the quiet 
waters of the’ Annasquam River, 
where we stopped for dinner and to 
take account of stock. When we came 
to figure up, here is what we found: 
The cruise cost each of us $13.45 a 
week, which included all expense of 
running the boat as well as board, 
lodging and entertainment. In return 
for this modest sum we had had 
month of the best sport on earth, 
covered about seven hundred miles, 
visited at least twenty-five different 
ports, and stored up enough energy 
to last another year. Our faces were 
tanned to a deep brown, our eyes 
bright, and our muscles full of snap. 
Considering everything, we felt sure 
that no other form of outing could 
have given us the same return for our 
money, or made possible such days 
and nights of utter freedom, health 
and manly enjoyment as our boat 
trip down the coast of Maine. 

And so before starting for Swamp- 
scott, we resolved to cruise again next 


summer—down there where the 
mountains meet the sea and hundreds 
of coves wait to be explored. We 


never get enough of it; for the coast 
of Maine is one of infinite variation, 
and there is something about this 
island-dotted place that inevitably 
“gets”? every one who comes in 
contact with it. It is a roomy coast 


and the possibilities for cruising can 


not be exhausted in a single lifetime. 
THE END 


The Stars as Aids to Navi- 
gation 
(Continued from page 112) 
A few interstellar distances, which 
the reader may calculate and verify, 
are as follows: 


VEGA—ALTAIR 
Vega—Altair..... 12’.0 
Vega—a Cygni...........23 51.2 
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Vega—Antares.... 71 41.7 
Altair—Arcturus..........81 13.9 
Capella—Pollux...... ..3A 15.1 
Capella—Aldebaran.......30 41.7 
Spica—Regulus. . . ee BZ 
Betelgeux—Sirius. . . 2.20 66.2 
Bellatrix—Aldebaran 15 45.6 
Rigel—Sirius .......... 23 54.4 


In bringing one star to another, the 
index is set at zero and the arc 
gradually swung open, keeping the 
reflected image in the field, until 
the second star is arrived at. It is 
quite possible to do this with the 
three diameter day telescope in place, 
but much easier if it is removed and 
the telescope ring used as a guide to 
look through until the stars are near 
each other. The chief advantage of a 
star telescope is that the horizon is 
more clearly defined. It has the same 
magnification as the three diameter 
day glass and covers a field of about 
five degree diameter as compared 
with three degrees for the day glass. 
This additional field is of course con- 
venient but when interstellar dis- 
tances are concerned, the day glass 
is otherwise just as useful. The 
sight tube can also be used if the 
horizon is sufficiently defined but it 
will be necessary that the peep hole 
be reamed out to at least 3/16 of an 
inch and even a little more. The 1/16 
inch hole generally found with these 
tubes cuts off altogether too much 
light, beside being exceedingly in- 
convenient to look through, even for 
day work. 


In using the tube it should be 
remembered that the limit of ac- 
curacy of observation due to the 


natural limitations of the human eye 
is one minute of arc. With the three 
diameter glass, whether day or night 
glass, the limit of accuracy is 20 
seconds of arc. This happens to be 
also the limit of accuracy practicable 
in the construction of the sextant, 
due to the fact that the centre of the 
swinging arm, carrying the vernier, 
can never be set precisely in the 
center of the arc. 

Both of the glasses above men- 
tioned are made on the principle of 
the opera glass with concave eye 
pieces. 

Part II of this subject will deal 
with certain improved methods in- 
volving a preliminary computation 
before the actual observation of the 
star, and also briefly with the causes 
for the difference between the mean 
and apparent positions of the stars, 
though these matters are not neces- 
sary for those navigators who are 
content to act upon the facts above 
given. As to the methods a knowledge 
of them is, however, convenient and 
very desirable. 
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Here’s Garter 
Comfort 


If you've never had real garter com- 
fort it's because you've never worn 


the 


E.2 


GARTER 


“THE ONE THAT WONT BIND” 


Put on a pair today. 
You'll discover at once 
that the wide webbing 
—an original “E. Z.” 
feature—permits free 
circulation, never 
binds the muscles, 
never slips. It 
supports the 
hose per- 
fectiy. 

















Look for our 
trade-mark. It 
protects you 
against imitations, 
Single Grip E.Z., 35c, 
50c and $1.00. 
The E.Z. 2-Grip, 45c 
and 60c. 

Prices subject to change without notice 
lf your dealer cannot supply you, do not 
accept a substitute. Send his name and 
price to 


The THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. O BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HAIMA 





Columbian Propellers 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 

50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Factory: Freeport, L. 

New York Salesroom: Concourse, 50 Church St. 


Address all mall to Executive Offices except 
for New York City Sales 

















Gerald Taylor White 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans of Yachts and 
W orking Boats 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


82 Wall Street, New York City 


























No. 298 For Sale or Charter 


In commission, very desirable twin screw 
power houseboat, 68 x 23 x 4’. Five double 
staterooms one bath and two toilet rooms, 
very large saloon 10’ x 18’, seven foot head- 
room, steam heated throughout. Two 40 
H. P. gasoline motors giving speed of 10 miles, 
exceptionally adapted for southern water 
cruising. Can be seen by applying to 
COX & STEVENS 
15 William Street New York City 


“CURTINMADE” 
Canvas Goods 
JOHN CURTIN 


CORPORATION 
48 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK 








Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH - - R. I. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


Hand-V Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 


WAM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular Illustrating > 
sina He 4 tee ape designs of boats 
which have made good everywhere. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS THE MAKING OF 


YACHT SAILS THAT SET 


For racing or cruising boats. Our 
samples and prices will please you 


BRIGGS & BECKMAN, ew sopetid was. 














NG 401—FOR SALE—Desirable shoal draft aux- 
yawl. ye te: overall, 11 a 2 in beam, 3 ft. 


6 in drat. Bright decks, wary or ¢ ve persons, easily 


Price attractive, inspect- 
able near New York. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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The Round Pond 


(Continued from page 94) 

before closing, the despairing fare- 
well to the beloved craft inthe 
doldrums in the very middle of 
the pond. Tears were in the eyes 
and misery in the soul, till the 
good keeper promised rescue 
before the morrow. 

So musing, a retired. skipper 
closed his eyes. The cries of the 
children grew fainter and the 
pond grew larger. Over the face 
of a fairy lagoon came skimmer- 
ing a white yacht, with grace in 
all her lines and joy in all her 
sails. Whither, O splendid ship, 
thy white sails crowding? 

The yacht came nearer, and on 
her hull he read the name of a 
vessel that had long since sailed 
out of his life, The White Swan. 
At the helm was a boy in a white 
silk jerkin, the dress of Lohengrin. 
The skipper looked and saw the 
face of a boy whom only one 
silver-haired old lady would now 
remember. The yacht sailed 
swiftly on, till she contracted to 
the size of a toy. The helmsman 
disappeared, the lagoon con- 
tracted; and, to a warning voice 
of “‘Time to go home to lunch, 
Master Johnny,” the little white 
hull was pulled ashore by two 
brown hands. 

The old skipper blinked and 
walked home. 








Our Weights and 


Measures 
(Continued from page 116) 
tions with Germany, including the 
nations of Central and South America 
that is to say some 30 of the allies— 
were not interchangeable with the 
British and American weights and 
measures. Even British and American 
measures were not interchangeable, 
with the result that great and grave 
difficulties, long costly delays, inter- 
fered with their co-ordination and 
efficiency promptly to aid their allies. 

The French Minister of War, 
Millerand, said Kitchener’s volun- 
teers promptly arrived in France, 
splendid battalions, but unarmed. 
The German kaiser counted upon 
this confusion of standards for 2 
years’ delay—he thought he could 
crush France and gain world power 
before the allies, thus handicapped, 
were ready— indeed in % the time. 

The world war brought forth an 
eloquent fact: 

Both Britannia and U. S. America 
were forced to adopt the metric 
standards for use abroad. This they 
did promptly. 
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CROSBY :—Splendid 26’ x 11’—Big 
cabin center board Cat, bright decks, 
good rig, cushions, nicely fitted out, 
room to install engine. $800. 
CROSBY :—22’ x 11’—Square stern C 
B. Cabin Cat (no motor). $700. 
CROSBY :—NEW 25’ x 22’ x 10’ C. B 
auxiliary bright finished Cat. NEW 
12 H. P. Lathrop, clutch, good rig. 
$1400. No Offers. Inspection Flushing 
by appointment. 


ROSEMOND 


Forley Street Elmhurst, N. Y. 








PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 








COUSENS & PRATT 


MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel.: Main 1874 


274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 





The New York Ship Brokerage Co., Inc. 


30 East 42 St., New York, U.S. A. 


Builds, sells and charters commercial 
vessels of all types—ocean going steamers; 
schooners; tugs; barges; lighters. Plans 
and specifications of new vessels furnish- 
ed on short notice. 


Build Your Own Steel Boat 


Same 


yrom patterns and printed instructions. Save Cost 
Work easy. ‘Material furnished. Also finished boats 

Send for catalogue and prices 

F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co., 612 Perry St., Albion, Mich 


We have under construction from design of E. N 
Way, several of the 15 foot ESSEX CLASS BOATS. 
Just the thing for your boy. We also are making the 
FENWICK SNEAK-BOXES this year. Write, tele 
phone or call the DAUNTLESS SHIPYARD Inc 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT. Builders of Racing 
Yachts—Power Boats—Government Work Boats— 
Pontoons. We have installed modern and econom 
ical repairing, hauling, launching and storage equi 
ment. 











High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted’ 





all kinds of marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 


Galvanizing of 
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\ UXILIARY sloop *‘Windward,"’ 32’ o. a., 10’ 6” beam, 5’ 6” draft, built by Wilbur E. Morse, Friendship, 
44 Maine, 8 yearsago. Jaeger 32 H. P. engine under cockpit, Paragon reverse gear, sails new last year, Edson 
screw gear, Sands toilet, shipmate range, electric lights, compass, anchors, etc., khaki sail covers, fully found 
and good as new. $1,200 for immediate sale. In commission at the New Bedford Yacht Club. Owner's 
address: Chas. F. Archambault, Attorney, Cummings Bldg., New Bedford, Mass. (Phone 2399.) 











FREDERICK K. LORD] | WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT SAIL MAKERS 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tel. 4859 Rector 


FRANK BOWNE JONES} |HARRY W. SANFORD 
Yacht Agent YACHT BROKER 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Telephone, 501 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd Street, N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 











High-class yachts of all types for sale and charter 
Let me know your requirements 


Pee MOTORS! [THOMAS D. BOWES, M. E. 














Sootet shoring reanine wy 7 NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
should buy the ie Motors. Offices: 

FRISBIE MOTOR CO. | | atayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
7 Coll St. Middletown, Conn. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COX & STEVENS GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP. 


Engineers, Naval Architects 

Yacht Brokers Desi sand Builders of Boats 

is WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY of Distinction and Quality 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


THE HOLLOW SPARS| GEORGE L. CHAISSON 




















Gest op seen oS Anetene end Corian vem 
yach -Fraser 
Hellow La makers Jp pote "a BUILDER OF BOATS 
spars for yachts, working vessels, or POWER BOATS, YACHT TENDERS, SMALL 
an, Seen eee SAIL BOATS OF ALL KINDS, SKIFFS, ETC. 
Pigeon-Fraser Hollow Spar Co. TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
Se, Se 9 and 16 Elmwood Road, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 








p—M O DEL 5S | goaT BUILDERS 


FOR THE BOY 
nana ee WORKING PI.ANS 
> © ae tg . Steel, Wood and Composite Con- 


struction. Displacement, Trim, 
RROCE _2OWn Stability and Speed. Calculations 


AND COMPLETE : 

for Amateur and Professional 
$8.00 to $300.00 4 

Builders. 


Send for Catalogue 
WILLIAM RICHARDS S. S. RABL 


90 Alexander Ave. New York 419 Third St., Baltimore, Md. 

















Men who know Buy, Sell, 
Charter and Insure their 


YACHTS 


THROUGH THE 


G. W. FORD 
YACHT AGENCY 


30 East 42d St., New York 
Cable Address ‘‘Yachtford”’ 








Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
Complete List of All Types of Yachts For 
or Charter. Designs Furnished 
for Cruising and Racing Craft 
Telephone, Main 3141 
114 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








STRONG & BICKMAN 
Yacht and Ship Brokers 
29 Broadway New York 
Yachte—all types, Sale or Charter; Commercial 
Vessels, Steamers, Sail and Auxiliaries; Plans, 
Specifications, New Construction. 


Tel. Whitehall 537 
Cable Address ““Strobick-New York” 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
af all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 
OFFICE AND LOFT: 
CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 











WANTED TO CHARTER for the sum- 
mer of 1920 a large, well equipped house boat 
In replying send full description; where can 
be inspected and charter price. 


Address P. O. Box 1476 
Providence, R. I. 





N2®: 969—FOR SALE—In commission, immediate 

delivery. Twin screw, steel power yacht, 120’ x 
12’ 0’ x 4’ 2’; two 300 h. p. each Craig engines. Ex- 
eellent accommodations. Beautifully furnished, com- 
bining speed with comfort. Reason for selling, 
owner going abroad. For full particulars apply 
to William Gardner & Company, 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Service It Gives to Yachtsmen 


The Buyers’ Guide is ready to give full information about any article of equipment in which you may 


be interested and to purchase for the reader anything from a boat nail to a completed boat 


Jot down the numbers on the attached coupon and the Buyers’ Guide Service will do the rest, 
promptly and without charge or obligation 


Names in bold face type are advertisers in this issue 


Air Craft 
Standard Aircraft Corp. 


Curtiss Aero. and Motor Corp. 


Cantilever Aero Co. 


Ammeters 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 


Anchors 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 


Batteries (Storage and Wet Cell) 


New York 


I am interested in the products manu- 
factured by the following concerns: 


ea a 


a 


ee aes 


8. Dayton Elec. Mfg. Co. 
9. Prest-O-Lite Co. 
10. Willard Storage Battery Co. 
Boats (Stock) 

11. Geo. L. Chaisson 

12. Thos. F. Day, Inc. 

13. Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 

14. Racine Boat Co. 

15. Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 

16. W.H. Mullins Co. 

17. Fay & Bowen Co 

18. Toppan Boat Co. 

19. Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n 

20. The Elco Works 

21.. W. J. Moxley & Son 

Boat and Yacht Builders 

22. Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 

23. Luders Marine Construction Co. 

24. F.S. Nock 

25. Mathis Yacht Building Co. 

26. New York Yacht & Launch & 

Engine Co. 

85. Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
-——<———- CUT HERE eat 
Yachting Buyers’ Guide Dept. 

141-145 West 36th Street 


27. 
28. 
29. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 


44. 


45. 


47 


48. 


50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 


57. 


58. 
59. 


® @ 9 o ® 


The Elco Works 
Matthews Boat Co. 


Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp’n 


Brushes 
Whiting-Adams 


Canoes 


Thompson Bros. 

Old Town Canoe Co. 
Racine Boat Co. 
Peterborough Canoe Co. 
W. H. Mullins Co. 

B. N. Morris 


King Folding Canvas Canoe Co. 


Capstans and Windlasses 


Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
Hyde Windlass Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Carburetors 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
L. V. Fletcher & Co. 


Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co. 


Watches and Clocks 


Wm. Enhose 
Keyless Auto Clock Co. 
Jacques Depollier & Son 


Compasses 


W. & J. Tiebout 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Marine Compass Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 


Cushions and U pholstery 


The Furniture Repair Shop 
Louis Dusenbury & Co. 
Wicker-Craft Co. 

The Read Shop 
Erskine-Danforth Corp. 


Dinghies 


Geo. L. Chaisson 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. 


63. 
64. 
65. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


181. 


83. 
84. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


91, 
92. 
93. 


Engines, Detachable or Outboard 


61. 
62. 


Evinrude Motor Co. 
Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


Engines, Marine 
FOUR-CYCLE 


Gray Motor Company 
Van Blerck Motor Co. 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp 


Anderson Engine Co. 
Gray & Prior Machine Co. 
Frisbie Motor Co. 
Scripps Motor Co 
Niagara Motors Cor. 
New York Yacht 
Engine Co. 
Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. 
Commonwealth Motors Co. 
Wolverine Motor Works 
Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 
Kermath Motor Co. 
Sterling Engine Co. 
Mianus Motor Works 
Fay & Bowen Engine Co. 
Standard Motor Const. Co. 
Delaware Marine Motor Co. 


James Craig Engine & Mach. Wor! 


Talbot Engineering Corp. 


TWO-CYCLE 
Gray Motor Co. 


Mianus Motor Works 
Bridgeport Motor Works 


Fire Extinguishers 


C. D. Durkee & Coa, 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. 


Flags 


C. D. Durkee & Co. 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 

Annin & Co. 

Betsy Ross Flag Co. 


Launch 
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What It Does for the Marine Trade 


By listing their names and merchandise in the Buyers’ Guide manufacturers and dealers will be 
in a better position to serve the yachtsman 


Do you know that inquiries to this department have resulted in the purchase of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of boats, engines and accessories? 


Names 


Glue (Marine) 


Jeffery’'s, L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 


Hollow Spars 
Pigeon Fraser Hollow Spar Co. 


Galley Supplies 
G. Washington Sales Co. 


Ignition Appliances 
Splitdorf Electric Co. 
Bosch Magneto Co. 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Berling Magneto 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Knock-Down Boats 
Brooks Mfg. Co. 
F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. 


Lighting Outfits (Electric) 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 

Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Leece Neville 


Life Preservers 
International Life Suit Corporation 


National Life Preserver Co. 
G. H. Masten Co. 


Machine Tools 


Universal Planer Co., Inc. 


Marine Hardware 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
W. & J. Tiebout 


Marvelite 
Cold Light Mfg. Co. 


Mufflers and Silencers 


L. O. Koven & Bros. 

G. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 

W. & J. Tiebout 


123. 
124. 


125. 


126. 


183. 
184. 


186. 


60. 


127. 


128. 
111. 
185. 


129. 
130. 


131. 


132. 
133. 
134. 


135. 
136. 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
143. 
144. 
182. 


147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 


in bold face type are advertisers 


.) wo ) 2] @ 


Miscellaneous 
Dupont Industries 
Standard Oil Co. 
Sperry Gyroscope 
Remington Arms U. M. C. Co. 
The Theroz Co. 
Holton Abbot Mfg. Co. 
Rock-a-way Pump Co. 


Models and Model Fittings 


Small Boat Co. 

* Wm. Richards 
Thos. F. Day, Inc. 
F. A. O. Schwarz 
G. B. Douglass 


Plumbing (Yacht) 


J. H. Curtiss Co., Inc. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Pumps 
M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co. 


Propellers 


Hyde Windlass Co. 
Michigan Wheel Co. 
Columbian Bronze Corp. 


Reverse Gears 


Paragon Gear Works 
Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 


Sails 


Wilson & Silsby 

Jno. Curtin, Inc. 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wm. H. Griffin 

Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Bottger Bros. 

Briggs & Beckman 
Cousens & Pratt 


Searchlights (Electric) 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 


Yacht Fittings 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 

Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


151. 
152. 
153. 


155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 


159. 
160. 


108. 
146. 


169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174, 


176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


in this 


issue 


Spray Hoods and Awnings 


Cc. D. Durkee & Co. 
C. P. McClellan 
G. B. Carpenter & Co. 


Steering Gears 


Edson Mfg. Co. 

C. D. Durkee & Co. 

Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 


Stoves (Yacht) 


Stamford Foundry Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 


Tanks (Gasoline and Air) 


L. O. Koven & Bro. 
Janney, Steinmetz & Co. 
A. B. Sands & Son Co. 


Tools 


Frank Mossberg Co. 
Universal Planer Co., Inc. 

J. H. Williams & Co. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Uniforms 


S. Appel & Co. 
The Peerless Co. 


Varnish and Paints 


Boston Varnish Co 

Devoe & Reynolds 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
Brooklyn Varnish Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Tillinghast Products Corp. 


Water Proofing 


Robeson Preservo Co. 


Welding 


L. Lawrence & Co. 


Whistles and Outfits 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
C. D. Durkee & Co. 

Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. 
Ww. & J. Tiebout 
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Dynamic balance, as 
achieved in a Sterling; in- 
creases the power, the 
speed and the flexibility, : 
reduces the vibration to 
a barely perceptible 
minimum and adds life 
tothe motor. That quick 
JA DA, owner Charles L. Harding of Boston, measures 56’ 3” long, 11' 3’’ beam, acceleration, so much ad- 
2 9” draft. Twin six cylinder Sterlings; Bore 5'3", Stroke 634",€145 H. P. mired in a Sterling, is 
seaSilp Ora GED etek’ ty Gene Lio O Ke bepnee, the result of dynamic 
Neponset, Mass. In keeping with Lawley practice, this vessel is double planked, balance. 
with canvas between the two layers of mahogany. It is the result also, of 

a constant effort to build 
in conformity with the most approved practices of automotive engineering. 
Twin six, dynamically balanced Sterlings contribute in a large measure to the suc- 
cess of JA DA and many other fine boats. 


eececeecesooeses 
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Have you a cruiser? 








Sterling Engine Company ss niacara streer Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Unfailing Power 


T is the “kick” in the propeller—that feeling 
of reserve power at your finger’s end—which 
gives to motor boating one of its greatest charms. 






But the power must be there when you want it—you must be sure of it. 
That is why Buffalos hold the place they do in the regard of motor boatists. They are reliable. 


The Builders of Buffalos have prepared a book which tells all about Buffalo engines, and why they 
are best for powering work boats, speed boats, launches, yachts and cruisers of all kinds and all sizes. 
It will be sent for the asking. 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
1271-1283 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


STEAM POWER PLANTS 


Using the Cheapest Grades of Crude Oil as Fuel 


In Talbot 
Boilers full 
steam pres- 
sure is raised 
in five to fif- 
teen minutes. 
The boiler is 
non-explosive 
and the feed 
water and fuel 
is automatic- 
ally control- 
led, making it 
safe to leave 
for hours 
without at- 
tention. All 
Talbot Boilers 
have I O0%, 
overload  ca- 


pacity. 








The Talbot 
Steam’ En- 
gine is fully 
enclosed and 
has forced lu- 





brication. It 
is perfectly 
balanced and 
runs without 
noise or vibra- 
tion. All nec- 
essary pumps 
are built as 
part of the 
engine, doing 
away with 
the usual net- 
work of pipes 
leading to 
auxiliaries, 
found in the 
average en- 


gine room. 


Glimpse of Erecting Floor in Talbot Boiler Shop 


NOW is the time to buy avoid increasing prices and Spring rush orders 





Ask for Bulletin ““Y’’ 


Talbot Engineering Corp., 66 Broadway, New York 





Plant of Talbot Engineering Corporation at Plattsburg, New York 








































at all points except where other representatives are listed 


NEW YORK BAY AND STATEN ISLAND 


Bond & First Sts. { Gowanus Canal 
rooklyn a9 of N.Y. 


Port Richmond, S. |.) 5. O. Co. 
Tottenville, S. L. { of N. Y. 


Ulmer Park Pier _-- .L. Anderson § Sch. ““Lawrence’ 

Ft. 69th St., So. Brooklyn ...C. Poling Stapleton, S. I. i Capt. Cattermole 
EAST RIVER 

Ft. My [eh hk hyn. is. 0 C. of Ft. E. 23rd St.. C : The Anna Service 


Ft. E. i2vth St., N. VSS N.Y. 


i. ° 
Ft. Walnut Ave , 


Bronx Kills N y - John Rehm 


LONG ISLAND SOUND 


Clason Point ........-...- C. F. Quinn 
{ Robt. Jacobs 
City Island, N. Y. Page 
B. F. Woo 
Mamaroneck, N.Y... Davis Transp.Co. 
Ft. Chester, N. Y ms 


College Point, L. I. ) W. Needham 


Cold Spring E 


7 arbor, |.. | 
eee I ‘ Wheele: Shipbldg.Co. 
Port Jefferson. / 
Northport, i 


Creenport, L. |. 


.. Abrams & Son 


Bayles Shipyard, Inc 


G. E. Huntley 
W. W. Griffin 


7H. Kramer Fisher's (EM. & W. Ferguson 
Pt. Washington, L. I. H. Berg Island, L.1.§ A. H one 
Glenwood Landing, L.! . Jas. Fyte Shelter Is:and, N. Y P. Dickerson 
CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich, Groton, Stony Creek, Mystic, West Mystic, New London, Noank, 
Rowayton, ‘Saybrook, Stamford, New Haven, 8. Norwalk, Stonington, Bridgeport 


LONG ISLAND 


Dic epshead Bay .. ‘ -W. Lang 
Rockaway Point P. H. Reid 
Canarsie....Sutter Marine Equip. Co. 
West Sayville 
Patchogue 


Sag Harbor John Murphy 


SOUTH SHORE 


Montauk - ; E.. B. Tuthill 
Freeport : Carcich 
E. Rockaway _- S. S. Rhame 
Bayshore. . T. F. Muncey & Son 
Amityville W. J. Ketcham 


HUDSON RIVER 


Qn. -aC, He R, Welch 
5. O. Co. of N. Y 
| Corinthian Yacht Club 
J. C. Anderson at Ger- 
mania Yacht Club 
Tarrytown,N.Y.. Tarrytown Boat Ciub 


W. 140th St., 


Yonkers, 


S. O. Co. of N. Y. 
Albany Yacht Club 
Rensselaer - Bailey & Parker 
Van Rensselaer ¢ Capt. Godfrey 

Island Creek § Smith 
Van Rensselaer Island 


Green Island_- 
Albany 


yack New Hamburg Greendale udson Highland Falls 
Poughkeepsie Catskill Newton Hook Cornwall Hyde Park 
Saugerties Coeymans Newburgh Kingston (Rondout) Stuyvesant 


NEW YORK STATE 


Auburn On Owasco Lake 
Skaneateles on Skaneateles Lake 
Cayuga - on Cayuga Lake 


Ithaca, on Cayuga A. Murray 
aca, ay yt ) ChampaignBros. 


E. Johnson 

Watkins, on Seneca § FE D Fordham 
Lake ( Watkins Garage 
Genevi on Seneca Lake 
Dresden, on Seneca J. L. Sweigart 


Lake / F. H. Remer 
Glenora,on soacns Ly. D. Tiasley 


Penn Yan, on “a MN. Gowin 
». L. Geer 
Branchport,on Keuka \ Burtch Bros. 
Lake / E L ParkerCo 
Keuka, on Keuka Lake, Mrs. B. Young 
Fede eee tic Lake ¢ Dennis Dillon 
South Bay } 
Sylvan Beach 
Constantia >» 
Bernhard'sBay \ 
Cleveland 


on Oneida Lake 


BARGE CANAL--ERIE CANAL DIVISION 


Schenectady Utica 
Rome Albion 
Medina Buffalo 


Brockport 
lonawanca 
Little Fails 


Lockport 
Amsterdam 
Rochester 


Scotia 
Syracuse 


Middleport 


BARGE CANAL--OSWEGO CANAL DIVISION 


Fulton 


BARGE CANAL-—CHAMPLAIN DIVISION 


Ft. Edw ard, 


Stillwater, Gansevoort, 


Mechanicville, Fort Miller, Hudson Falls, Fort Ann, Waterford, 


Smiths Basin, 


Comstock, Whitehall, Schuylerville 


LAKE ONTARIO 


Carlton, Summerville, Newport, 
Point Pleasant. Charlotte, 


Sacket Ha bor, 
Henderson Harbor. 


Sea Breeze, Sodus Point, 
Manitou Beach, Oswego 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Supply Stations 
for SoCOny Motor Gasoline 


and Polarine Oils and Greases 


The Standard Oil Company of New York operates directly 








LAKE ERIE 


Buffalo Dunk 


NIAGARA RIVER 


Tonawanda No. Tonawa 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Cape Vincent Grindstone Isl'd_ Fine View Thousand Is 
Alexandria Bay ensburg oint Vivian Chippew 
On the St. Lawrence River our own launch makes deliveries 
to storage tanks at summer homes along the river 
Headquarters of launch at Clayton, N. Y. 


Buffalo (foot Erie Street) 


Clayton 


LAKE GEORGE AND ADIRONDACKS 


Sabbath Day Pt. Old Forge Saranac Lake The H 
Raquette Lake TupperLake Lake Placid LongLake Eagle | 
Blue Mt. Lake Ticonderoga ‘| ake George aatskill 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Plattsburg, Vergennes, Vt., Alburg, Whitehal!, Westport, Rouses Point, Maquar 
cpenente Springs, South Hero, Vt., Port Henry, Burlington, Vt., Alburg S¢ 
aquam Bay, Isle La Motte St'n, Essex, Ticonderoga, *t. Albans Bay, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Caldwell Inlet 
Cleverdale 


Pilot Knob 





Newport Providence Pawtuxet Seaconnet Point Bristol 

East Greenwich Wickford Block Island Warren Oakland Be 

Chas. R. Gray Seaconnet Point 5. H. Stearns Oakland Be 
MASSACHUSETTS 

New Bedford Wellfleet Wocds Hole East Boston Fall R 

Provincetown Haverhill Gloucester Dorchester Hyannis Newbury; 


> Dutra Wellfleet F. T. Org 


Provincetown J P. 
Penanze Gar 


Woods Hole 


nmset___.A. J. Record 
Sandwich, Connell Fish & Freezing Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lakeport ( Winnipesaukee Portsr 
MAINE 

Portland Bar Harbor Belfast Rock 

Bath Kennebunkport Boothbay Harbor lastp« 

Andrews Island A. F. Racliff \ John L. Stanley & S 

Atlant ) A. C. Smith Manset .... 5 J. A. Hopkins 

ih saa a So 1 E. R. Sperling (W.H. Ward 

Bailey's Island_ E. E. Sennett McKinley Cunningham & Thom; 

Bar Harbor. Fiheld & Joy Medomak M. A. Simn 

. Thurston Mohegan Island 5 D. M. 1 

m. U nderwood Co. New Harbor 5S lit 


D. Moore 
. E. Wooster 
Bay Point Spinney Bros. 
ee C. H. Beals 


atin 


\\ 
Bass Harbor )s Northeast Harbor W.G.&L.F. Sta 


North Haven d S. Horkins 
Ors Island __- > Pa Prince & Son 
Owls Head.... M. Jameson & Sor 


ere \ Guy H. Parker Pemaquid Beach. ‘ae R. Mcl 
ong ( Willis Watson Port Clyde H. J. P: 
\ Farnsworth Packing Co. Prospect Harbor__].W. Stinson & > 








F 
Brooklyn J. H. Hooper Robinhood_-___- Williams & Brilmayer 
(G. F. ee Rockland S. O, Co. of N. Y 
>. G. Willey & Co. Sargentville W. G. Sargent & € 
1s O. Co. of N. Y. Sawyer’s Isle- = E ewis 
\ Wardwell’ s Garage and Seal Harbor Seal Harbor Fish Cx 
Machine Shop Sebasco - ; F. W. Rid 
W.H. Hooper Garage and Sedgwick_- J. W. Pa 
/ Machine Shop Farnsworth Pac king ¢ 
J. M. Vogel So Bluehill 4 F. B. Sylvester 
Christmas Cove W. P. Macfarland ( B. E. Sylvester, Jr 





Camden 






Castine ~ 








So. Bristol... « 






Corea Steward & Davis Co I hom; 
Coen titinn ‘ W. D. Stanley So. Freeport L. A. Dicks 
—_ Joogenaenmaelt 1 > £ Spurling Southport -- Ralph Thom; 
Cundy's Harbor A. J. Harris A. E. Park 






Southwest Harbor o } SH. Mz - 
( Chas. Burke 


Leslie I homps 


Dark Harbor H. C. Pendleton 
E. Boothbay F. L. Rice Motor Co 


Frenchboro = F W Ross 






Spruce Head_-_- 











Friendship Jameson & Wotten Freeman Elw:« 

Isle au Haut_____ ._. J. T. Conley Starboard Creek. Allen & ¢ 
Isleford rar A alter Hadlock Stonington ---- 5. O. Co. of N. Y 

\ Hinkley-Stevens Co c ‘ay . E. Withee 

Fonaapent } F. 2 Smith ma Co. Swan's «sland -_. iS. Morse & § 

J. Lams [Thomaston ao Dunn & El! 

aa Mansfeld Packing Co. Tremont ( West).____ F.W.1 
P / The Mansfield Co. Vinalhaven _____- Sanborn & A 
Matinicus Henry Young & Co West Small Point____. H. Sn 














